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Cows need more than green pasture, with its 70 
to 80% water content, to stay at top-notch milk 
flow, health and condition. They need Larro too, 
because they cannot eat enough grass. 

Feed Larro every day. Start now and insure, by 
the addition of the nutritious, high quality, well 
balanced materials in Larro, the continuous, prof- 
itable production which Larro always gives. 

See your Larro dealer or write to us. Ask us to 
send you the Larro Dairyman, our free magazine 
for cow owners. 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


71 Larrowe Bldg. Detroit, Mich (s12) 














Save Money On Summer Supplies 


Not only can we save you money on your summer supplies but on the things you need 


the year round. Compare some of our prices with those asked elsewhere and you 
will find we can really save you money. W for a free copy of our catalog of Home, 
Farm, Shop and Auto Supplies, if you haven't one. 
















Paints For All Purposes | We Can Save You Money Screen Goods 
Paint often. On Here you can se- 
Paint adds * lect a complete out- 
life, appear Refrigerators Window tit for vour home. 
ance and value Garden Hese Shades We carry a big 
to your build = line and can 
ings Our | Lawn Mowers Floor you money 
paints are of : . Coverings have several styles 
guaranteed] Canning : screen doors, 
quality Our Supplies Furniture and metal frame 
line includes - : window screens, 
house paints, | lee Cream Clothing screen cloth. 
stains, vat Freezers Fence ind window frame 
nishes, barn and roof paints , etc See catalog for come 
auto paints, inside paints, | Gasoline Irons Auto Supplies | plete line. 
enamel, vehicle paints, shin- 
gle stains and brushes. Write 
for free color card and) .E SPOTLESS COMPANY 
prices Use Spotless paints. | “The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA. 
































Belmont Abbey 
School 


Belmont, N. C. 


A superior school for boys and young 
men. Situated near Charlotte, N. C., 
on the main line of the Southern Rail- 





Double 
Cylinder 


Bean and Pea Thresher! 


way. One of the oldest and most fa- ° . ° 

vored institutions in the Southern [ff Made in Six Sizes 

States. A place of ideal environment 

where all the influences are most From the largest to the smallest size, 

highly favorable to study. the Owens Bean and Pea Thresher is 
ORGANIZATION | guaranteed to thresh all varieties of 

HE UPPER GRADE SCHOOL —sixcm beans or peas directly from the rank- 


and | 
Seventh Grades following the course _ of 
studies authorized by the Department of Ed- 
ucation, and affording thorough preparation 
for High School 


THE HIGH SCHOOL—Accredited by the De- 
partment of Education Courses Classical 
and Scientific Ancient and Modern 
guages, English, Mathematics, Sciences, 
tory. 


THE COLLEGE — Philosophical, Scientific, 
Classical and Literary Courses leading to de- 
grees. 


est vines without splitting the seeds. 


Unrivalled in 40 Years! 


For perfect performance under 
eeverest tests, the Owens has yet to 
be equalled. Its exclusive patented 
features—its durable, practical con- 
struction, with plenty of separating 
space and cylinder surface, have 
made the Owens the Standard Bean 
and Pea thresher the world over. 


Lan- 
His- 


Beautifully equipped private rooms Ex- The Owens pays for itself in a hurry. 
tensive campus, directed student government. Drop us a postal today for complete 
script . iginal— 
FOOTBALL BASEBALL BASKETBALL ae 
For full information and circulars, 
row owl & ts OWENS co., 
324 Superior St. ° 
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WHATIHOPETO Editor Clarence 
SEE BEFORE 1949 Pos 
tured the South and Southern farm 
O4 d be If Editor Poe real 
| ize S ) Se r rm tam- 
| lic will e t then 
| selves t ci ant the rms and 
| con ! to be 25 years f 1 
| and before Re ouldn’t yo ke 
to share Clarence Poe’s visio d 
help towards its f Ilment? Page 5 
BETTERGRADING According t 
OF TOBACCO Mr. Lea, the 
manufacturers in the tobacco industry 
want to do their own mixing and it 
pays the farmer to let them have thei 
own way about that one thing. If the 
grower will only put it up like the 
manufacturer wants it the cooper- 
ative association will see to it that 


the price is properly adjusted. Page 8. 


HAMBONE’S Evidently Hambone 
MEDITATIONS been or is in 
the clutches of a loan shark. His re- 
mark reminds us that the city folks in 
the clutches of the 
much off than country folks in 
the 


Page 17. 


KEEPING BUSY 
IN JULY 
would lead him to the 
but according to the farm leaders o 
North Carolina (page 7) and Virginia 
(page 10) there is too much work that 

must be done. 


has 


loan-shark are not 
worse 


clutches of the time-price system 


Many a fellow’s 
natural inclination 


shade in July, 
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For July-August 
Planting 


We have kept these potatoes in cold 
storage so that they are sound, vigor- 
ous, unsprouted and in prime condi- 
| tion to plant for a big crop. 

Our stock includes Certified Maine 
Grown Irish Cobblers, the best Maine 
stock obtainable, Improved Peach Blow 
and other leading varieties. 

Few crops are as dependent upon 
} good seed as potatoes. All of our 
| varieties were especially grown for 
| seed purposes and carefully graded. 
| Full information and prices mailed on 
request. 

Mr. W. H 


Ss. C. wv 








Baylor, Williamsburg County, 
rites of his experience with | 


x] rie 
secured from us 


Potatoes 
“T can say that Irish Cobbler Potatoes 
makes the most successful crop I have 
ever planted in potatoes. 1 can truly say 
that they are the best on the market. | 
have been planting them for four years 
l have never failed on a crop yet. I can't 


toc 


highly 


recommend them 








Sow Some Crimson Clover 


This wonderful soil improver sown 
in your corn and cotton at the last 
working should be worth $20 to $30 
per acre in the increased productive- 
ness of the next crops grown on the 
land. It will put more organic matter 
in the land and bring it to a state of 
fertility quicker than manure. 


R. D. Sutherland, Dickenson County, Va 
writes 
“We are highly pleased with sowing 
Crimson Clover at the last working of 
corn We sowed sonie last summer and 
turned them under this spring and our 


crops look better than usual.” 

Crimson Clover also makes an ex- 
cellent winter and spring grazing 
crop. 

Our trademarked brand of Crimson 
Clover has been carefully selected and 


tested for germination and is free 
from impurities and _ objectionable 
weeds. Write for special prices and 


copy of our July Crop Special. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1878 
11 S. 14th Street, RICHMOND, VA, 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


I._—Folks, Our Land Needs Lime 


T HAS been positively proved that liming land in- 
the yield of legumes and their effects on 
crops. It has also been proved that lime 
other crops. 


creases 

succeeding 
increases yields of many 
The main reasons for these good effects that follow 
the use of lime are that (1) lime corrects the acidity 
of soils, (2) their physical condition, (3) 
1akes available inert plant food, and (4) encourages 
the growth of nitrogen-gathering organisms. In other 
words, lime makes the better place for crops to 
grow in. 


improves 


soil 


and _ other 
perennial 


mammoth, white, sweet, 
vetch, and all winter annual, 
better in well-limed 
not aided by lime. 


Crimson, red, 
alfalfa, 

| biennial legumes grow 
Some of them fail entirely if 

Another very important benefit of lime here 
South, where fertilizers are so extensively is that 
well-limed make fertilizer more Fer- 
tilizers pay better on land that has been sweetened and 
bad defects other than acidity lime. 


I].—Let’s Order Lime and Lime Spread- 


clovers; 


soils. 


in the 
used, 
soils effective. 


removed by 


ers Now 
ANY of us know that lime is needed on our 
land and know also that it would make soils 
more fertile and crops more profitable, never- 
theless fail to use lime. Why? Frequently it is only 
because we put off ordering lime until it is too late 
for deliveries to be made. The same thing is true of 
lime spreaders, which are just as economical and 


lime as fertilizer 


fertilizers. 


when used for distributing 


in putting 


profitable 


distributors are down 





‘ all means, let’s improve our soils and add to our 
net income year after year by systematically adding 
lime to our soil. Now is the time begin, and here 
is the best way for most of us to start :— 

; 


agent and have him help 
land that we shall 
which is most in 


1. Let’s consult the c 
us select at 


county 
least one-fourth of the 
have in crops next year—that fourth 
need of lime and on which legumes will be 
tween now and next spring. 


sowed be- 


2. With the help of the county agent, let’s get up 
a cooperative order for lime—one, five, ten or more 
cars. This will insure prompt delivery and lower cost. 

3. Then, with the further assistance of the county 


coéperative shipment of lime 
too, that will do the best work 


agent, let’s order a 
spreaders—good ones, 
and last many years. 

We are not getting as much out of 
crops as we should because our crops 
are not getting enough out of our 
land. The three steps to successful 
farming are “Lime, Legumes, and 















tet 





Livestock.” 
to make it. 


Lime is the first 


Ill.—Co-operative Fencing NEN 


HILE ordering ground limestone codperatively 

here is another thing to considers Now is a 

good time to join with your neighbors and 
order fencing to be put up this summer or fall. In thi 
connection, we quote an interesting comment by Mr 
W. A. Martin, county agent of Craig County, Virginia 


“Friday 


and Saturday of this week a codperative 


carload of woven wire fencing, gates, and lawn 
fence was distributed to farmers. For four suc- 
cessive years we have purchased a car of fencing 
each spring. While the saving is not so much, this 
amounts to $250, the greatest advantage is getting 
farmers to use more good fencing and gates which 
enhances the value, and especially the appearance, 





of their farms. Many farmers will place. theit 
orders just because their neighbors ar ing to 
do so, and the rivalry is instrumental ting 
many rods of good fencing used in the place of 


dilapidated and unsightly fencing.” 


IV.—Can You Eat Your Peaches and 
Apples in the Dark? 


R. P. S. JONES, Berkeley County, S. C., writes 

a letter to thank The Progressive Farmer for 

two things: One is for having taught him to 

take little pigs from their mother at two months old 

and get two litters a year. The other is, for having 

taught him to spray his trees and grade his fruit. 

“Now,” he says, “we can walk in our orchard at dim 

light and pick and eat fruit without the dread of 

chewing up worms. I think these worms are rather 
hard to digest anyhow!” 

Can you eat your peaches and apples in the dark? 

If you can’t, now is a good time to resolve that you 

will get a spray pump, a spray calendar, and a “spray- 


ing determination” next season. 


V.—What We Saw in a Barn Loft 


loft 


HE other day we climbed into the of a spa- 
cious barn to see twelve tons of 1924 alfalfa hay 
that had been cut, cured, and stored the last few 
days of May. These twelve tons came from less than 
fifteen acres and two or three more cuttings are sure 


follow before the season is over. 

Alfalfa is much more of a success in Virginia and 
the Carolinas than is realized by many farmers in these 
states. Many farmers have relieved themselves of the 
heavy tax of purchasing hay by growing alfalfa. 
There are groups of farmers scatter- 
ed here and there that have adopted 


alfalfa as a regular crop. This 








YOU ‘WILL NEED LIME AND A Lime SPREADER NEXT MONTH — BETTER ORDER THEM RIGHT AWAY _ 


step and now is the time 






adoption has been brought about in part by the per- 
of county agents and in part by the example 
of individual who have solved the problem 
culture. 


sistence 
farmers 
of alfalfa 
alfalfa 
advance 
e crop free of weeds. 


Two important points in the production of 
(1) to begin preparing the i 
eed and (2) to k 


oe edbed far 
1 


ep u 


are 
of sowing 
lfalfa next fall or next 
edbed until time 
eedbed and 
succeed with 
inoculation. 


In getting ready to sow 
do not ck lay the 
to sow the eed 
keep’ it 
alfalfa 


VI. 


making of a 

Make 
expect to 
vithout 


spring 
arrivy the 


And do 


lime ot 


now 


made. not 


without 


Beat the Roasting Ear Worm 


HE corn ear worm is the most injurious insect 
that attacks roasting ears A yellowi h gray 
moth lays eggs on the silk soon after it comes 
out of the shuck. Hence it is hard to prevent injury, 
though it may be very greatly lessened by dusting the 
silks two or three times with calcium arsenate, ar- 
senate of lead, or Paris green The first application 
of poison should be mad soon as the silks show 
well and the second a few days later. If rain falls 
the dusting is repeated the next da 
The Florida Experiment Station finds that rich land, 
good cultivation, and heavy fertilization are also effec- 
tive. If the corn grows slowly and the time between 
silkit ind rea | yr th roasti ear ( is pro 
longed, the inju is great On ther hand, if 
the ears are made to gro upid! ill reach 
roast r-Cca I ( t] ul ru can eat 
their \ t iin), 


HE ! year for ho iii ra here ind 

no ma I hat we may th } | it tl value o 

inocul 1 against chol nd facts 
prove it to be profitable Even should we feel inclined 
to take a chance” on hog cholera this ummer, we 
must remember that we have neighbor » have hogs 
We do not want our neighbors to suffer losses on ac- 
count of any neglect or indifference on our part. So 
let's be sure to have no epidemic of cholera start on 
our farm. There are two wa by which we can 
avoid such an epidemic: One is to get rid all hoes 
on the place. The other is to immunize all hogs on 
the place. Immunization is the better plan. 


ORTH CAROLIN 

North ¢ ‘arolina Farmers’ and Farm 
vention to be held at State College, Raleigh, July 23 
to 25 inclusive. Virginia farmers should likewise pre- 
pare themselves to attend the Virginia State Farmers’ 
Institute to be held at Blacksburg, August 6 to 8 in- 
clusive. Fuller announcements about both meetings 
will appear in next week’s Progressive Farmer. 


should not forget the 


Women’s Con- 


A farmers 
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Better Times Ahead for Farmers 


HAT are the present prospects for American 
agriculture? Are good times or bad _ times 
ahead of the farmer? What do the general 


tendencies of the commercial world seem to indicate 


as to future crop prices? 

It is, of course, impossible to answer these questions 
categorically and positively. At the time, an 
analysis of certain acknowledged facts may help clarify 
our thinking. 


To begin with, let us see how general farm prices 
now compare with other prices. Here is a news para- 
graph summarizing the situation :— 


same 


“As a result of the study of the price trendsgof 
ten crops and five classes of livestock products for 
the last five years, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, New York, reports that while those 
things which the farmer buys had increased more 
than 100 per cent in price in 1920 over 1914 and 
stood about 86 per cent higher in 1923, the value 
of an acre of his crops stood only 31 per cent 
higher than in 1914. Furthermore, the purchasing 
value was only 71 per cent of the 1914 value. The 
principal crops and livestock products, when an- 
alyzed by value an acre or in prices per pound for 
the last five years, show equally striking results. 
They show, for example, that the products other 
than dairy products which are now at a fairly high 
level, are the industrial raw materials—cotton, 
wool, and flaxseed, and not food.” 


One reason for the low prices of food is found in 
the abnormal world-market. European farms are quite 
naturally being brought back to 100 per cent production 
much faster than her factories and town industries. 
Hence, foreign food markets are below par and will so 
continue for quite awhile. 


Wallace’s Farmer of Iowa prints regularly for each 
important farm product its present market price as 
compared with the standard pre-war price in percent- 
ages. Its latest issue reports cotton as bringing 213 per 
cent of the pre-war price, corn 117, wheat 106, oats 97, 
hay 139, while butter is reported as 144 per cent of 
the pre-war price, eggs 127, lamb 174, wool 145, feeder 
cattle 131, and heavy hogs only 89 pergcent of the pre- 
war price. The general cost of living is 164 per cent 
of the pre-war normal, 


Cotton is thus seen to be the only important farm 
crop whose value as compared with the pre-war normal 
has increased more than the cost of living. And the 
relatively high price of cotton is due largely to in- 
creased production costs. 


II 


Perhaps the most important question, however, is not 
as to where we are, but as to the direction in which we 
are headed. And here the information is more en- 
couraging. Farmers are not only adjusting crop acre- 
ages to world needs, which is a temporary improve- 
ment, but they are almost everywhere obtaining a new 
control over the marketing machinery for their farm 
products, and this spells permanent gain. The price of 


wheat has already taken a strong turn for the better. 
And in speaking of the general agricultural situation, a 
high authority has recently declared :— 





“The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar 
has been steadily advancing and will continue to 
do so. In January, 1923, the farmer’s dollar was 
estimated to be worth 68 cents, and by April, this 
year, it had reached 76 cents, a gain of nearly 12 
per cent. This has been accomplished through an 
nerease in the price of farm products and also a 
decline in the price of other commodities which the 
farmer has to buy. There is still too wide a spread 
or disparity between the price of farm products 
and the prices of other commodities, due to the 
high cost of production in manufactured articles, 
but, as best authorities on the science of economics 
have assured us, economic law is always in oper- 
ation seeking to restore a balanced condition be- 
tween the great industries.” 

Of course, this of readjustment between 
farm prices and other commodity prices will be slow, 
regular. As prices of some farm 


pre cess 
nor will it be entire] 
crops go up, too many people will plunge into produc- 
ing these and bring about a reaction; when prices of 
other products are low, many farmers will cease 
For example, the United States De- 
right issues a word of 
rproduction in 
of underpro- 


too 
producing them. 
partment of Agriculture 
caution as to the possible danger of ove 
poultry, corn, butter, and potatoes, and 
duction in wheat, beef cattle, and hogs. 


Ii] 


f the whole matter is that while the 
agricultural readjustment will be somewhat slow and 
ymewhat irregular, we cannot doubt that it is inevit- 
We are almost inclined to approve the opinions 
expressed bys James R. Howard, formerly president 
of the American Farm Bureau when he 
tly declared before the Rotary Club of Chicago :— 


now 


The conclusion of 


S¢ 


able. 


Federa t ion, 


recel 


If any of you are qualified financially and 
physically and mentally to run a farm, I unhesi- 
tatingly recommend you to go back to the soil. 
My reasons are briefly stated. Whenever any com- 
modity is below cost of production, buy. When- 
ever any commodity is above cost of production, 
sell. It will inevitably go lower. The products 
of the farm are, and have been for four years, 
below production costs. They must inevitably 
sooner or later go higher, else all history and 
economics belie themselves. Whenever men and 
capital are rushing in large numbers and volume 
toward any essential or non-essential industry, 
beware—stay out; the industry will soon be over- 
done. Whenever men or capital are being sub- 
tracted from an industry, particularly an essential 
industry, get into it. Your efforts and capital will 
not only be needed but rewarded. The man who 
can stay or who can go to the bound 
sooner or later to strike pay dirt.” 


farm is 


The probable net result of the present agricultural 
depression (which is already lifting) will be the re- 
moval to the towns of a considerable proportion of 
people who do not especially about farming or 
farm life and would just as lief make a living some 
other way. The folks who are really farmers at heart 
and in spirit and stay on the land are likely to find 
themselves better off after the present readjustment is 
completed than ever before. 


care 


What About Cotton Consumption and 
Cotton Prices > 


LSEWHERE on this page we are discussing the 

general outlook for prices of farm products. 

Now let us inquire a little more particularly into 
the prospects for cotton prices. 

As everybody knows, the cotton mills of America 
have been in a bad way for several months past. 
Some mills have shut down, others have been running 
half-time. In May, 1924, American mills manufac- 
tured only 413,649 bales of cotton against 620,854 in 
May, 1923, while for ten months, from August to May, 
their consumption was only 4,991,163 bales against 
5,661,412 in the same period a year earlier. On the 
other hand, exports of American cotton for the ten 
months ending June 1 amounted to 5,329,488 bales as 
compared with 4,477,707 bales a year earlier. 

In other words, whereas American manufacture of 
cotton for ten months decreased 670,249 bales, our 
exports to other countries in ten months increased 
851,781 bales. 

For the rather amazing shortage of American de- 
mand for cotton goods in recent months,.many reasons 
have been assigned. The writer had a talk recently 
with one of our most thoughtful Southern cotton 
manufacturers who was disposed to put the blame on 
the growing tendency to use other fabrics for clothing. 
“It is astonishing,” he said, “to what extent women 
are buying linen and silks, and especially imitation 
silks, instead of cotton goods.” 

It is probably true that imitation silks, ete., are 
going to take the place of cotton goods to a consid- 
erable extent. At the same time, this tendency has not 
developed so tremendously or so suddenly as to explain 
the sudden shrinkage in the demand for cotton goods 
this spring and early summer. The real explanation 
seems to be given by Editor Arthur Richmend Marsh 
of the Economic World of New York. He explains 


The Progressive Farmer 


something many of us have already seen evidences of 
—namely, that a new policy of merchandising has al- 
most suddenly come into great popularity all over the 
United States, especially among dry goods merchants. 
This is known as the “quick turnover” policy. Mer- 
chants are refusing to carry large stocks of goods as 
formerly, but order “from hand to mouth,” getting 
quick shipments by express or automobile truck, selling 
out or practically selling out before ordering more. 
The “quick turnover” method, Mr. Marsh reports, “has 
of late spread about like wild fire over the country.” 
Consequently, Mr. Marsh believes that the present 
seeming surplus of cotton goods is not due either to 
real overproduction or to real underconsumption but 
rather to a sudden interference with the normal law 
of supply and demand. And this, in his opinion, will 
soon mean a sudden awakening to the fact that we 
haven’t enough cotton goods on hand—and then prices 
of both cotton goods and cotton will shoot upward 
igain. 





Dairying Opportunities in Eastern 
Carolina 


HE map shown on this page last week no doubt 

astonished a lot of our readers in Eastern North 

Carolina. There is no good reason, or even a 
good excuse, for Eastern Carolina’s being behind the 
central and western parts of the state in number and 
quality of cows. Not that Central and Western North 
Carolina are great dairy sections, for such is not the 
ca The whole state is far behind in the develop- 
ment of dairying. 3ut Eastern North Carolina is 
especially and distressingly behind in taking advantage 
of its evident and waiting opportunities. Let’s briefly 
run over these advantages and see what they are:— 


case. 


1. How about the climate? It is equally as good 
as the climate of New York, Wisconsin, or any other 
great dairy state. Nine out of ten of us will posi- 
tively declare that it is even better in every respect— 
no hotter in summer and not nearly so cold in winter. 
If there is more rainfall, then this is an advantage. 
We have a longer growing season by six to ten weeks 
in the year. i 

2. How t the price of 
America will you find good land 
will half as much more in 
than it Eastern Carolina. 

3. How about labor? Where 
nuts, and truck crops are grown, 
is no shortage of labor. 


land? Nowhere in 
cheaper. Most land 
the North or West 


avou 


cost 
does in 
cotton, tobacco, pea- 
as in Eastern North 
Carolina, there The labor is 
there, else these crops would not be grown, 


4. How about the cost of housing dairy cattle? We 


do not need the elaborate and expensive barns that 
are necessary in a colder climate. Besides, North 
Carolina forests have contributed very largely the 


timber that goes into Northern dairy barns and other 


farm buildings. We have the building materials. 


5. Cheap hay? We can grow two crops of hay in 
one season and hays of greater variety than. any other 
section of all our great country. With such hays as 
soybeans, cowpeas, velvet beans, and other legumes, 
and oats, Sudan grass, and sorghum, all yielding high 
with low cost production, we are especially blessed. 


6. Silage from corn or sorghum? This may be put 
up as we may choose, from the first of August to the 
last of October—a full three months—while silage- 
making time in the great dairy sections of the North 
and West is five and even then 
the crop is often injured by early frost. 

7. Can we afford the high-priced 
Cottonseed meal, soybean meal, peanut meal are our 
own products. If these can be shipped 500 and 1,000 
miles and. then pay profits as feed for dairy cattle, 
why can't we feed them to dairy cattle and pocket the 
middleman’s profits and the high freight tax? And 
returning the manure to the land will give us still 
another profit. 

8. How can we run a dairy without pastures? We 
don’t have to. We have in the combination of Ber- 
muda and Japan clover, or white clover, or vetch, with 
carpet grass and Dallis grass, pasturage as good as can 
be found anywhere and pasturage that can be grazed 
from one to two months longer than the pastures in 
the dairy sections of the North. In addition, small 
grain, crimson clover, and vetch give winter pasturage, 
or at least late fall and early spring grazing, while our 
Northern dairymen must keep their cattle under shelter 
and often in artificially heated barns. 

9.. Where can a market be found for dairy products? 
Eastern North Carolina, with three great railway 
systems vying with one another for the privilege of 
hauling food to the millions to the north of us, need 
have no concern as to the delivery of her products to 
the great cities that are near us, when the time comes 
for us to make long shipments of surplus products, 
but we must first supply our own needs, and to do this 
will require an, increase in dairy cattle equal to the 
number we now. have. 


or six weeks shorter, 


concentrates? 
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What I Hope to See Before 1949 


Some Causes I Hope to Help Along These Next Twenty-Five Years 


S I SAID in last week’s paper, it is twenty-five 


of 


years ago this week since I became Editor 
The Progressive Farmer—July 4, 1899, was the 
date, and I was then eighteen years of age. And as 


I last week looked backward twenty-five years and 
considered some of the causes and 
movements I have already sought 
to help along, so I should now like 
to look forward and enumerate 
some of the movements and ideas 
I should like to join with my Pro- 
gressive Farmer associates and 
our 400,000 Progressive Farmer 
subscribers in helping to fulfill- 
ment these next twenty-five years 
—if I may live and work so long. 





CLARENCE POE 


No man is truly happy or worthwhile unless he 
interests himself in some great cause or hope or 
ideal outside himself and bigger than himself. 


The soldier often rejoices in a life involving hardship 
and privation, simply because he is helping a great 
cause toward victory. All of us need in our everyday, 

orkaday lives the same passionate, inspiring devotion 
to some ideal, and here are some of the ideals for 


hich I work. 


A Land of Rich Soils, Green Fields, and 
Flocks and Herds 


IRST of all, 
section of rich 
or social reforms can make the South prosper as 
iould until we first of all provide the physical basis 
fertile soil. It takes just as much labor, ‘time and 
ought to cultivate an acre yielding one-third of a 
fifteen bushels of corn as it 


1949 a 


No educational, economic, 


I hope to see the Dixie of 
lands, 


. 1 
i+ ch 


ile of cotton per acre or 
dces to cultivate an acre yielding a bale of cotton or 
fiity bushels of corn—and the one-third bale per acre 
land means poverty surely the other means 
ealth. “Poor lands mean a poor people.” 


as as 

“Poor-land farmers” should almost disappear by 
1949 along with gullied and mistreated fields. Certainly 
by that time the law itself should punish a man who 
turns out land and lets it wash away—land that will 
he needed to feed all succeeding generations of men. 
And certainly before 1949, the growing popularity of 
ail legumes—crimson clover, sweet clover, red clover, 
lespedeza, cowpeas, soybeans, velvet beans, together 
with others yet to be popularized—surely all these, to- 
gether with suitable crop rotations and the steady de- 
velopment of stock raising and dairying, will make the 
South a land not only of flocks and herds but of fertile 
soils, its farmisteads clothed in green, not only between 
the last frosts of spring and the first frosts of autumn, 
but also green and hopeful and vital even in winter 
with growing cover crops. “Green fields in winter” 
should become a part of every good farmer's program. 





Five Other Causes to Help Along 


HERE are many other things I hope to see 
1949, if I may live so long. 


by 


I hope to see the total abolition of the vicious 
crop credit system 
by which farmers have often paid interest at the rate 
ot 70 per cent per annum in states where the law fixed 
the interest rate on money at 7 per cent or less. 


mortgage “time prices” system—a 


I hope to see national and state governments estab- 
(a tariff is only 
as fair to agriculture as 


lish tariff and tax policies another 
name for a tax) that will be 


to commerce and industry. 


I hope to see state and national governments do yet 
nore for helping landless farmers become home-own- 
loans to men of industry, thrift, and char- 
and for long periods and 


ers—making 
at low rates 
iitegether on as liberal terms as have prevailed in Ire- 
Denmark. 


acter interest 


land and 


The teaching of thrift, the importance of saving a 
part of one’s earnings, is another fundamental reform 
that I hope to see far advanced by 1949. Seven-eighths 
ef the world’s production today is said to be due not 
to the labor of those now alive but to the thrift of 
those who have gone before. Wastefulness and thrift- 
lessness are national crimes. If we had a benevolent 
despotism, it might well require every man to save 10 
rer cent of his income. The home, the school and 
the government should encourage such a policy. 


I hope for a great forward movement in rural health 
work. Just as every Southern state these last twenty- 
five years has come to recognize “the equal right of 
every child born on earth to have the opportunity to 
burgeon out all there is within him,” so must'states and 
nation recognize the equal right of every’ child to have 





By CLARENCE POE 


the opportunity to safeguard life and health. Our 
civilization is a mockery and our democracy incom- 
plete so long as wealthy parents, when their children 
are sick, may summon hospital and medical and surgi- 
cal attention to life in where poor par- 
ents must look on helplessly and see their loved ones 
suffer and die. Before 1949 some one must arouse the 
conscience of humanity and end fhis evil. 


Save cases 


Long before 1949 our American states should also 
adopt the English and European policy of “old age 
persions,” providing small weekly payments to men 
and women past seventy, thereby safeguarding indus- 
tricus and self-respecting people from being thrown on 
a humiliating charity when too old to earn a living for 
themselves. 


A Richer Rural Civilization 


UT above and. beyond all other things that I hope 

to see in 1949 is the development of a richer and 

finer rural civilization in the South, the develop- 
ment of genuine community life among our rural 
people. 

“The Danish f says Dr. E. C. 
Ly t work 
their look on life is social and coéper 
1 conipetitive.” That is 
America and the 

The development 
of social units in the country, cemented together by a 
spirit of comradeship, is a vital necessity. And there 
must also be on the farms a genuine rural culture, 
a mere imitation or second-hand city culture. Poets, 
novelists, dramatists must write from the viewpoint of 
people. 


urmers,” Branson, “live 


together, pl gether, together The conse 
quence is that 
individual an 


must develop in 


alive mstead of 
that 


nat we in 


the spirit 


South these next twenty-five years. 


not 


country people as well as from that of cits 
Country boys and girls must learn and take pride in 
the things of the country —the wonders of plant and 
animal life, the beauties of nature, the history of agri 
cultural leaders and agricultural movements, the liter- 
ature of nature and country life. Rural sports and 
rural recreation must be encouraged instead of having 
country people look to the town or city for such pleas- 
The land must be tilled by men who love it and 
Farmsteads 


ures, 
who make farming an art and a science. 
must be handed down from sire to son, each endeavor- 
ing to leave the place more beautiful and more fertile 
than he found it. 

“Co6peration” must mean not merely a way of sell- 
ing a few crops but an attitude toward life. There 
inust be codperation in making crops, in putting them 
inte more finished forms, in marketing them. Cotton 
gins, saw mills, planing mills, warehouses, creameries, 
canneries, cotton oil mills, cheese factories—all these 
forms of “agricultural manufacturing” together with 
agencies for selling the farmer’s poultry, vegetables, 
fruit, and livestock, must be managed and controlled by 
farmers, and operated ona cooperative basis, the profits 
being turned back to the farmers for the enrichment 
of the country communities. Moreover, the best lead 
ership developed in these local enterprises must be then 
managing the larger 
handling staple c1 


cooper itive 
market And 
these larger associations must be brought much closer 


made available for 


associations for ops 
to the people. 

wr individ- 
-individual 


up f 
communities 
Community boundaries 


Standards of excellence must be set 
and 


“score cards.” 


ual farmers for rural 


and community 


must be established and community names adopted, 
provision being made for local self-government and 
self-expression of these rural communities. A man 


niust come to take pride in being a citizen of a certain 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM: “TAMERICA [ 
THE BEAUTIFUL” 
more. beautiful 


ORTHIER and 
tional anthem than “My 
Thee” is “America the 


Katharine Lee Bates, two verses of which follow: 


yaves of 
| 


as a na- 


Country, ’Tis of 
Beautiful” by 


“O, beaut skies, for amber 
grain, 

For purple mountain majestics above 

America! America! God shed His grace 

And crown thy good with brotherhood 


shining sea. 


ful for spacious 


the fruited plain! 
on thee 


from sea to 


“O beautiful for patriot dream, that sees beyond the 





years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam undimmed by human 
tears! 

America! America! God shed His grace on thee, 


And crown thy’ good 


with brotherhéod from sea to 
shining sea.” ‘ ' 


teh ye -y 
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rural community just as the townsman boasts of being 
from a certain city. And in order to secure solidarity 
of the community spirit and better support of schools, 
churches and all other social agencies, Negro farmers 
and white farmers should develop separate com- 
munities. 

Rural schools, before 1949, must be something more 
than places for teaching boys and girls, but must also 
become centers of community life and centers of rural 
culture—a public library, a community auditorium, com- 
munity playgrounds, and the community fair grounds 
being recognized as indispensable adjuncts of every com- 
munity school. School advantages for country children 
must be made equal to those for city children, so that 
no longer will townspeople be regarded as educationally 
superior. There should be just as good books and 
magazines on the farmer’s table as on the city man’s, 
just as worthy pictures on his walls, just as good 
music in his home, just as good English in his con- 
vcrsation. 

The debt that a man owes to his community should 
be recognized by all, and men should bequeath gifts to 
the community school, community library, and some 
church of the community. Even absentee landlords in 


towns should no longer draw their wealth from the 
covntry while doing nothing for the maintenance of 
rural institutions, but should be required to contribute 
to the support of churches, schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, etc., in all communities where they own land. 

Nor should the ministry of beauty ever be forgetten 
by either individuals or communities, but instead rival- 
ry should exist as to which community can have the 
mest beautifully kept home grounds, the most beauti- 


fiz! school and church grounds and buildings, the most 
beeutiful highways and bridges, ete. 


The Most Satisfying Life in the Country 


LAND of plenty, a land of beauty, a land of 

rural comradeship”—these phrases do indeed 

epitomize one dream and hope for the rural 
South of 1949. It should be a great democracy of 
thrifty, educated, independent, home-owning farmers; 
men and to whom farming ts not manual 
work, but also a business and a and an art, 
men and women who love the farm and love farm 
life and love their communities, and to whom the habit 
of codperation and community effort has brought a 
new sense of both the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God. And it is an inspiration to feel 
that the 400,000 farm families who now read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer may largely insure the realization of 
this dream if they but set themselves to this high task. 


wonen 


science 
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A Book to Get: Twelve Great Novels 
T’S tim. for ordering a few books now to read after 
crops are laid by. Here's a list of a dozen great 
novels which everybody who hasn't read, should 
read. Any of th books may be had from The Pro- 
gressive Farmer in cheap cloth binding at 48 cents each 
or in good b nding at $1 each: — 
Th Deerslay l i Doone Call of the Wild 
Ivanhoe Kidnapped Robinson Crusoe 
Ken rth Henry Esmond Oliver Twist 
Adam Bed < Marner Tale of Two Cities 
The Beauty of the Mimosa 
HE mimosa has been blooming for some time 
now. It is not a showy tree, nor usually a large 
one, but about its feathers foliage, it delicately 


colored blossoms and its half-subdued but almost celes- 


tial fragrance there is an unforgettable charm, singu- 
larly suggestive of peace, serenity, and quiet happiness, 
One almost feels as if such a tree might be found along 
the banks of that fair River of Life which John by 


faith saw long ago from Patmos! 
1 © ~ ~ 
oa Ko VQ 


A Thought for the Week 

OR all the toll the desert takes of a man, it gives 

compensations, deep sleep, and the communion of 

the stars. It comes upon one with new force in 
the pauses of the night that the Chaldeans were a 
desert-bred people. It is hard to escape the sense of 
mastery as the stars move in the wide clear heavens 
tu risings and settings mnobscured. They look large 
and near and sstniiadl: as if they moved on some 
stately service not needful to declare. Wheeling to 
their stations in the sky, they make the poor world- 
fret of no account. Of no account you who lie out 
there watching, nor the lean coyote, that stands off in 
the scrub from you and howls and howls.—Mary 
Austin. ' 
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Summer Care of the Milk 


ACH year, with the arrival of hot weather, con- 

siderable trouble is experienced in handling milk 

and cream to the best advantage. Milk very 
often takes on an abnormal condition which many 
people attribute to some disease of the cow or the feed 
she is getting. In the majority of 
cases, however, abnormal condi- 
tions, such as ropiness, sweet cur- 
dling, etc., are caused by the con- 
tamination of the milk by unde 
sirable bacteria. These bacteria 
gain entrance to the milk through 
carelessness in handling, and then, 





if the temperature is favorable to 





= their rapid development, they soon 
FAST SUTLES cause trouble by producing an un 
desirable odor and appearance. To prevent this condi- 
tion, the following matters should be carefully looked 
after :— 

1. Milk in a clean place, free from dust 

2. The hands and clothes of the milker should be 
clean. 

3. The flanks and udder of the cow should be 
cleansed by wiping them with a damp cloth, which is 
kept clean and wrung out of a solution of some disin- 
fectant. If the hair on the udder and flanks grows 
long, it should be clipped so as to prevent it from 
gathering filth. 

4. The milk should be removed from the barn and 
put into clean vessels to cool and then be kept where 
dust and other material will not get into it. 

5. Where great difficulty is experienced with an 
abnormal condition of milk, and normal, souring is 
desired, it may be necessary to add one teacupful of 
milk which has soured normally, to each gallon of the 
milk which is giving trouble. This greatly increases the 
number of bacteria which cause normal souring, and 
these bacteria so antagonize the undesirable bacteria 
that the latter are unable to develop to the point at 
which they produce the objectionable condition. The 
milk should then be kept at a temperature of 70 de- 
grees F., as this is the temperature most favorable to 
normal souring. 

6. Buckets and pails with small tops or openings, 
or with these openings covered with a strainer, are 
preferable to open pails. 

7. To cleanse milk vessels, use, first, tepid water 
and a brush and some good washing powder. Do not 
use a dishrag for washing milk vessels. 
Then sterilize by rinsing with boiling, 
not hot, water and expose to the direct 
rays of the sun. 

Ropy milk is not regarded as unwhole- 
some; in fact, in some sections this con- 
dition is brought about intentionally, be- 
cause people are fond of this ropy or 
stringy milk. 

A diseased udder may cause a cow to 
give diseased milk, and certain feeds 
may cause undesirable odors in the milk, 
However, it is a fairly easy matter t 
determine the cause of the trouble. If 
the milk is abnormal in appearance or 
odor when first drawn, the trouble may 
be attributed to the cow or the feed, but 
if it develops this abnormality only after 
standing awhile, it is probable that un- 
desirable bacteria are at work, and the 
fault has been in the handling. 


The farmer who sells cream also has 


trouble at this season of the year. A large GANESFORD ABUNDANCE — SECOND PRIZE 


number of cows freshen in the spring, 
and this, together with turning the cows 
on good pasture, causes a marked increase in the milk 
flow and a corresponding decrease in the fat content. 
This is often responsible for a lower cream test, for 
which the farmer blames the creamery. However, the 
thing in which the cream producer should be primarily 
interested is not the individual test, but the total num- 
ber of pounds of butterfat for which the creamery 
gives him credit per month. Ordinarily, the low test 
will be offset by a larger total number of pounds of 
cream. 

During hot weather, the cream is quite apt to be- 
come too sour and begin wheying off before it reaches 
the creamery. Good butterfat cannot be made from 
cream in this condition. To prevent this from hap- 
pening, the cream screw should be set so that a cream 
testing 30 to 40 per cent butterfat will be delivered. 
A cream containing a low per cent of butterfat sours 
more quickly than one rich in butterfat. That cream 
then should be cooled immediately by placing the con- 
tainer in cold water where it should be held until de- 
livered to the creamery, stirring at least twice a day 
to prevent it from becoming lumpy. If additional 





his was one of the best bulls of h 
1,700 pounds. He 


Edited by TAIT- BUTLER 





NEXT WEEK, A MESSAGE -FROM 
DR. BUTLER 


E 1RE il receipt of the fir $i of a series 
of icles by Dr. Tait Butler on his ob 


ervations of farming in Europe. For tw 
months he has traveled, most i utomobile 
through / PONCE Italy, Swit criand CC ho he le 
vakia, Gera Holland, and Denmar®. His first | 
irticle, written in Amsterdam, Holland, will ap- | 
pear on ti pave next week 
Dr. Butler announces that he will not write the 
usual sort of travel article. You can rest assure 
that this servic will be both inters ig and wortl- } 
while. Dr. Butler is a man who forms opinions | 
and he is alw fearless in expressing them. | 
Save and read each of these travel articles —Th | 


Managing Editor 








cream is to be added, it should be cooled before mixing 


it with cream from a previous skimming. During the 
summer months, cream should be delivered three times 


a week. 


Cowpox 


READER writes: “Brown splotches appear on 
my cow’s teats. These later form scabs and ther 
the teats crack and bleed freely while milking.” 


Answer by Dr. WW. C. Reeder:—Your cow seems to 
be suffering from what is commonly known as cowpox 
This trouble spreads from cow to cow principally by 
the hands of the milker, and the milker himself may 
contract the disease in a mild form 


The treatment for this condition is for the milker 
to wash his hands in a mild antiseptic both before and 
after milking the affected animals, and to milk such 
animals last. In addition, the sore places on the teats 
should be covered with carbolated vaseline or tincture 
of iodine in lard after each milking. The calf, in this 
case, should be removed. It is likely to aggravate the 
condition. The milk from such a cow would not be 
harmful to hogs, but I would not advise its use for 
vithout first boiling. 


human beings 








Dairying on a Share Basis 


HAT salary can I afford to pay a dairyman to 
look after my herd?” asks a_ Progressive 
Farmer reader. Mr. John A. Avery, one of 
the South’s leading dairy authorities answers as fol- 
lows :— 


The salary which you can afford to pay will depend 
entirely upon the man’s ability and the personal inter- 
est that he takes in your work. I would much prefer 
to employ him an a share basis than on a straight 
salary. I know of a good many dairymen who furnish 
the land, equipment, and cows, and give their dairyman 
one-half of the net proceeds from the herd for his 
salary. In this case if the man put in charge of the 
herd did not work his trade and keep up with his 
collections he would stand an equal loss with the herd 
owner. On the straight salary basis he would not have 
the same incentiye to work that he would have on the 
share basis. nth 


JUNIOR YEARLING SHORTHORN BULI 
is breed at the Fort Worth Fat Stock Show. 
is owned by Henry C. Barlow, Collin County, Texas. 


The Progressive Farmer 


and Cream 


Milk Clabbers Too Soon 


READER writes: “I have a Jersey cow in good 


health and her milk h always been perfect. 


lowever, lately the milk clabbers overnight in 


the refrigerator, is difficult to churn, and the butter 

has lumps of clabber in it Please advise me what 
t¢ ( 

by Dr. J. H. Bue rkansas: The formation 

lal n milk is frequently due to germs hich 


are sometimes quite resistant to methods of destruction. 


All ng ttensils should treated with boiling 
vater and exposed to sunlight as much as possible 
during the day. The cow’s teats and udder should be 





viped with a damp cloth before each milking, the 
hly washed with soap and 


milker’s hands being thoroughly 


urnter 
Wal CT 


urebreds in the Valley of Virginia 


R. HARRY L. MOORE, county agent in She- 
nandoah County, Virginia, writes this interest- 
ing ilustration of the superiority of purebred 


cattle rie says:— 
While talking to Mr. M., one of the largest 
cattle feeders in the Valley, I asked him if he 





noticed any difference in feeding purebred and 
scrub cattle In reply he gave me the following 
ts: He started in last fall with 77 scrub cattle 
20 purebreds; at the second weighing period 

the scrub cattle averaged 80 pounds gain and the 
purebred cattle averaged 110 pounds gain. They 
were all fed in the same feed lot and fed out of 


the same troughs. He further said: ‘I would never 
feed anything but purebred cattle if I could get 
s impossible to get as many purebreds 
as I want to feed. I tried going to Chicago and 
buying them, but the cost of getting them here was 
too great. The better cattle will always make the 
feeder more money.’ ” 


them, but 


Swapping Cotton Mules for Milk Cows 


“FOR EXCHANGE—Good Cotton Mules and Ho: 
for Milk ” 


(ows. 


s 


HE above item has just been noticed in the 
Swapping Sheet” gotten out through the office 
of the Mississippi State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. It was carried at the request of a Mississippi 
farmer who lives in what was once one of Mississippi’s 
real cotton counties. 
“What is the significance of this tendency toward 
man’s foster mother,’ the dairy cow?” 
asks L. A. Higgins, extension dairyman, 


Mississippi A. and M. College. “It is not 
the fact that King Cotton can no longer 
be profitably grown in this great cotton 
state. But it does show that our think- 
ng farmers now see that cotton cannot 
any longer be grown profitably as the 
one and only op, that cotton can no 
longer reign alone as ‘king,’ but must 


have the assistance of some soil building 


and soil maintaining helpmate. 


“In searching the field of agriculture, 
these thinking Mississippi farmers are 





finding no better partner for cotton than 
a few really good dairy cows to reign 
as ‘queens’ on the throne with this mighty 
king.” They are finding that these cows 
are paying a steady cash income for 
their Bermuda, lespedeza, hop clover} 
white clover, black medic, and carpet 
grass pastures, for their soybean, lespe- 





deza, and cowpea hay, which are grown 
in a soil building rotation of crops,—and 
for corn, velvet beans, oats, and other 
grain crops, which are grown in this 
same rotation of crops, making it possible for them to 
get out from under the burdensome system of credit 
and to be able to pay cash for their supplies. These 
good dairy cows are serving as insurance policies 
against the failure of the cotton crop, and the returns 
from them would “stem the tide” in case of failure. 


He weighed 


“These farmers also are finding that skimmilk, a 
by-product from the cow business, is making the keep 
ing of good poultry and good hogs more profitable. 
During the past two years, experimental work by Pro- 
fessor Clayton of the Mississippi Station shows that 
good hens have averaged approximately 12 cents per 
gallon for skimmilk, a splendid return for a by-product. 


“With this viewpoint standing out so clearly before 
business farmers, the dairy cow is rapidly gaining in 
favor. The list of cream sellers is growing numeri- 
cally very rapidly. More real thought is being devoted 
to the care and development of better cows. Bull asso- 
ciations and cow testing associations are being organ- 
izéd and operated’ successfully and the cash returns are 
being appreciated.” 
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Keeping Busy on the Farm in July 


Timely Hints From North Carolina’s Agricultural Leadership 
By F. H. JETER 


N July 23-24-25 the State Farmers’ 

Conventicn will be held at the State 

College, giving many visitors an op- 
portunity to visit the college farm and to 
see the experimental work being con- 
ducted on the central farm there. The 
farm women of North Carolina’ will 
also meet at this time under the aus- 
pices of the State Federation of Home 
Bureaus. R. W. Scott of Haw River 
is president of the Farmers’ Convention 
this year, and Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn 
of Wadesboro, is president of the Home 


Bureau organization. Make a note to 

attend. 

I—Visit the Branch Station Near- 
est You 


MONG the trips that North Carolina 
farmers will make during July and 
August, at least one should include a visit 
to the branch experiment station located 


nearest the farmer’s home. On these 
stations many important problems are 
being studied, and it is possible that 
some suggestion of value may be ob- 
tained from the superintendent in 
charge. 

Fred Miller, assistant director in 
charge of the branch station farms 


gives the following dates for the farm- 
ers’ picnics to be held on the various 


station farms this summer: 


July 10—Piedmont Branch Station farm near 
Statesville 

July 31—Blackland 
near Wenona. 


Branch Station farm 


August 7—Upper Coastal Plain Station farm 
near Rocky Mount. 


August 14—Tobacco Branch Station farm 
near Oxford. 
August 21—Mountain Branch Station farm 


near Swannanoa. 

September 11—Coastal Plain Branch Station 
farm near Willard. 

“Mark on your calendar now the date 
of the picnic at the farm nearest you 
and plan to be with us,” says Mr. Miller. 
“We will have a group of our special- 
ists from the College and Department 
who will be glad to show you about and 
explain the various kinds of work be- 
ing conducted.” 


II—When 10 Per Cent of Squares 
Are Punctured, Dust Your Cotton 


“THE insect with which we are most 

concerned now is the boll weevil,” 
says Professor Franklin Sherman, chief 
of the Division of Entomology for the 
Experiment Station 


and Extension Di- 
vision. “Our early 
season infestation 


has been so light up 
to this time that 
there has been little 
need of expense. 
We have not ad- 
vised general dust- 
ing as yet. Perhaps 
some have given 
pre-square poisoning to be safe, but our 
field workers have not yet reported 
cases where dusting seems to have been 
urgently needed.” 

Professor Sherman states that based 
on past experience, the dusting point of 
10 per cent infestation, will arrive 
about the last half of July. It may be 
later this year, and if so there will be 
further saving in the use of the dust. 
Possibly many fields will not need dust- 
ing at all. 

“But,” says Professor Sherman, 
“those who are prepared to use the dust 
method should continue to make weekly 
examinations during the month and 
when infestation reaches 10 per cent, 
the dusting should begin. 





MR 


SHERMAN 


“Sometimes it will be necessary to dust 
part of the field before the whole field 
needs attention. 
son in useless, but. 


wasteful. dusting 


when 10 per cent of the squares are.. 


punctured, get busy. The general aver- 
age of all our tests shows that a gain of 





Do not waste the poi-_ 


242 pounds of seed cotton may be ex- 
pected by dusting. The gains were 
heaviest where weevils were most num- 
where the infesta- 


erous and smallest 


tion was lightest.” 


III—“Fill a Few Cans a Day,” 
Says Mrs. McKimmon 


“TULY and August are our real can- 
ning months in North Carolina and 
I hope that every farm woman will be 
giving thought to a supply of 
canned for 
winter use,” says 
that beloved Tar- 
heel woman leader, 
Mrs. Jane S. Mc- 
Kimmon. “Just a 
few cans filled each 
day while getting 
the breakfast and 
dinner will make 
the task much eas- 
ier and will go far towards 
good products, as there will not be pre- 
pared too much at any one time to run 
the ‘risk of fermentation before the 
vegetables are put in the jars. 


some 
goods 





J. S. McKIMMON 


MRS 
insuring 


“Before beginning to can be sure to 
see that you have good new rubbers for 
old- jars and also new tops if the old 
ones are misshaped.” 


Mrs. McKimmon that 
brings the tomatoes, Lima beans, okra, 
and early corn and one naturally turns 
to methods of saving these after lavishly 
supplying the needs of the table and 
selling some on the curb market. Noth- 
ing makes a handier dish for the house- 
wife during winter than a can of good, 


states July 


thick soup mixture. The recipe given 
by Mrs. McKimmon for making this 
mixture is 5 quarts of tomatoes, 2 


quarts of corn, 2 quarts of Lima beans 
and 1 quart of okra, if one likes the 
okra, two level tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and two of salt. Boil these together un- 
til thick and pour into the glass jar, seal, 
and process for 1 hour. A pint of this 
mixture will make a pot of soup for a 
family of five. 

To make this soup mixture complete 
the housewife may add from her win- 
ter supply some potatoes, carrots, and 
parsnips. Cabbage and turnips may also 
be added should one desire them. Some 
people add these before canning but it 
is a useless waste of good canning 
space, thinks Mrs. McKimmon. These 
latter vegetables are all present on most 
farms during winer. 


“The housewife should not forget to 
can her tomatoes also,” Mrs. Mc- 
Kimmon. “This will give tomato juice 
for the baby and a most delicious salad 
may also be made where the tomatoes 
are combined with gelatin molded in a 
glass or small cup and served on a 
crisp lettuce leaf.” 


Says 


IV—Saving Small Grain; Saving 
Stubble Land 


“THE care used in harvesting and 

storing the seed grain 
mine its value for use this 
Dr. R. Y. Winters, plant breeding 
agronomist for the State College of 
Agriculture. “A large area of the State 
has just harvested or is harvesting its 
small grain crop. Some of this will be 
needed for seed and should be so 
handled. Save seed from those fields 
which are free from onions and other 
weed seeds. The severe winter weather 
that reduced the stand in January seems 
to have been very favorable to the de- 
velopment of wild onions and cheat. All 


of the small grains are easily damaged 


will deter- 
fall,” says 


for, seed purposes, particularly, if ,they;, 


are allowed fo remain damp in the shock 
or stored in bulk before thoroughly 
drying. 


“Now, what shall we plant after this 
small grain?” asks Dr. Winters. “Those 
who were disappointed in the oats grown 
for hay may need more hay. For broad- 
casting nothing will give better results 
than cowpeas planted thickly at the rate 
of 1% bushels to the 
will also give splendid results if time is 
taken to get the ground in shape. The 


soybeans need to be planted in rows 2 


acre. Soybeans 


to 2% feet apart and given at least two 
cultivations. Under this treatment soy- 
beans will make more hay than cow- 


peas. Soybeans should be planted thick- 
ly using not less than 45 pounds of seed 
to the acre. If a greater bulk of hay is 
needed, add 5 pounds of Sudan 
seed to the 45 pounds of soybeans and 
good results will be 


V—A Mixture to Keep Flies Off 
the Cows 


“P\URING July, we see the need of 

shade trees in the pasture. 
cannot produce their maximum 
uncomfortable from either heat or cold. 
Flies are also a great nuisance during 
summer. Irritation and be- 
cause of these pests cause a lowering in 
milk production,” says John Arey, dairy 
extension worker for the State College 
of Agriculture. 


grass 


secured.” 


Cows 
when 


restlessness 


To control flies, Mr. Arey recom 
mends the use of a spray made as fol- 
lows: 

44% quarts of coal tar dip, 

4% quarts of fish oil, 

3 quarts of kerosene, 

3 quarts of whale oil, 

1% quarts of oil of tar. 

Dissolve 3 pounds of laundry soap in 


water, add the ingredients of the spray 
and bring the whole up to 30 gallons 
with lukewarm soft water. This spray 
will keep off the flies and prevent the 
coats of the animals from becoming 
harsh. Spray the cows twice each day, 
in the morning after milking and in the 
afternoon when in the barn for silage 
or green feed. By using a portable cart 


made by wheels attached to a_half- 
barrel and using a spray pump and noz- 
zle, two men can spray a good sized 
herd in a short time. 


VI—July in the Orchard and 
Garden 


“TULY is the critical month for the 

orchard and garden. Many gar- 
dens are practically abandoned and or- 
chards are neglected because of the de- 
mands of other farm 
work,” says C. D. 
Matthews, in charge 


of  horticulturad 
work for the State 
College and De- 
partment of Agri- 
culture. “In July 
though, the weeds 
are a little discour- 





aged and yield more 
easily to the hoe, to 
quote a garden philosopher. When these 
weeds give up, it is the owner’s oppor- 
tunity to accomplish much with little 
effort and thus Mother Nature tips the 
scales on man’s behalf during the hot- 
test weather.” 


Cc. D. MATTHEWS 


Prof. Matthews states that during this 
month, the orchard will begin to suffer 
from dry weather. This combination of 
drouth and the heavy draft of water 
needed by the trees to mature fruit will 
likely result in a shortage of soil mois- 
ture. As the picking season approaches, 
the orchardists are likely to let down on 
tillage, but the cultivator should be 
kept going, he thinks. This work will 
pay in the extra size and quality of 
fruit as well as in an additional yield: 


It is not too late to sow cowpeas or 
soybeans in the orchard for soil im- 









provement. Where nematodes prevail, 
it is the Iron or Brabham 
varieties of cowpeas. Where nematodes 
not present, soybeans planted in 
rows give best results. All weak trees 
to be stimulated by an additional 
application of nitrate of soda during the 
month and many peach trees which 
would die the next year can be saved 
by this practice. 


VII—In the Hog Lot With Shay 
RITICS 
North 


forts being 


best to use 


are 


need 


work in 
the ef- 
Shay to 


of agricultural 
Carolina agree that 
made by W. W. 
bring about better conditions in ‘swine 
production are rapidly bearing fruit. 
Mr. Shay is an experienced hog grower 
himself and spends practically his whole 
time in studying this phase of farming 
in different parts of the State. The fol- 
eight of his for 
very 


suggestions 
valuable: 


lowing 
July are 

1. There should be a constant supply 
of water near the self-feeder, and if 
possible the feeder should be in a shady 
place. 

2. A constant leak, though small, may 
drain away all profit—minerals are im- 
portant. 

3. A large shallow box of sand in a 
shady place, saturated occasionally with 
oil, is a help in keeping lice under con- 
trol. 

4. Those dusty under build- 
ings are easily neglected. Ever notice 
hogs and pigs cough as they come out? 


places 


5. In hot weather feed left in a trough 
becomes dangerous in a short time, es- 
pecially when the feed is of animal 
origin. Digestive troubles follow as a 
result, and sometimes death. 

6. If you apply oil to a hog by hand, 
add very little if any kerosene and do 
it during the late afternoon. It will 


blister in the hot sun. 

7. Better keep small pigs off tall pas- 
tures like rape until the dew is off. 
Places covered with white hair, or 


where the hair is thin, blister quickly 
when wet and exposed to bright sun- 
light. 

8. The man who depends on a dog to 
handle pays dearly for the 
practice. 


VIII—Hot Weather Hints for the 


Poultryman 
UGGESTIONS by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, 
head of the poultry department of 

the State College of Agriculture have to 
do largely with hot weather hints. 
Chickens must have ample shade and 
clean, pure water before them at all 
times. A neglect of water is as injuri- 
ous as a neglect of food. 


“Mites multiply rapidly 
weather,” says Dr. Kaupp. ‘Look for 
them on the under side the perch 
poles. Sometimes they will be so num- 
erous as to form balls. Paint the perch 
poles, tops, sides, and bottoms with cre- 
osote or pure zenoleum.” 


his hogs 


in hot 


of 


also the time for a general 
cleaning in the poultry yard, suggests 
this poultry investigator. He says: 
“Move out the nests and other equip- 
ment, burn the litter, spray thoroughly 
with Kreso dip using one teacup of the 
dip to each gallon of water. Whitewash 
the house. Fatten and dispose of all weak 
and deformed young birds. Do not sell 
the best young pullets—they will lay the 
eggs next winter. Where there is a 
surplus, they may be sold as _ layers 
either now or later. One should dispose 
of all male birds, however, except the 
ones to be used for breeding next year. 
“Fatten all birds before marketing. It 
will pay you and bring you praise.” 


wow we 
GAYS Sam: Good,cars and bad, strong : 
men and weak, run about even down- 


hill. It’s the upgrade that’s th 


July is 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Better Grading of Tobacco Will Pay 


Farmers Are Warned Against Mixing Different Types, Also Green and Ripe Leaves 


of our government devoted the larg- 

est portion of its activities toward a 
heavier yield program. Its slogan 
was: “Make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before.” 


ee years the agricultural department 


During the war this slogan became 
so popular that the majority of our 
farmers almost lost sight of some of 
the most important fundamentals of 
profitable agriculture, namely, striving 
for better quality, doing better grading, 
and practicing orderly marketing. 

The common grades of tobacco sold 
so high throughout the years 1917-1919 
that our tobacco growers learned to 
think only in terms of heavier yields 
The demand was greater than the sup- 
ply, and the buyer going on the princi- 
ple that “beggars must not be choos- 
ers,” paid well for anything he could 
get without offering any criticism. Thus 
the entire industry became demoralized 
and many of our most careful and 
painstaking farmers drifted into the 
habit of grading and handling their to- 
bacco in a careless manner. Many were 
producing more than they could proper- 
ly care for, and in their mad rush to 
reach a high market, much of it was 
badly assorted, poorly tied, and roughly 
handled. In order to make time, many 
tied their tobacco into very large, or 
“bull head” bundles, causing the re- 
dryer no end of trouble. 
ers, using inexperienced and careless 
labor, would tie the heads so loose that 
a large per cent would come untied be- 
fore reaching the redrying machine. 


Other grow- 


The climax was reached in 1920 when 


Work 


INISH the spraying job. Most of 
the value of this work may be lost 
by failing to give the last one or 
upper part of 
; 7 | 


two sprayings. In the 
the South the late varieties of peaches 
1¢ final 


1 


tl 
spraying. Follow the 


should h LV¢ 


spray calendar for 
spraying the apple 
and other fruits be- 
cause it is a very 
definite fact that to 
be effective spray- 
ing must be done 
not only with the 





right material, but 
at the right time 
and in the right way. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Now is the time when the orchardist 
must decide whether or not he is going 
to plant a summer cover crop in the or- 
chard. If one is not planted, then the 
cultivation should be kept up through- 
out the summer, at least frequently 
enough to keep down all weeds and 
grass and to keep the soil loose. 

Unless the orchard soil is fairly rich 
and contains liberal amounts of organic 
matter, it will probably be best to sow 
a summer cover crop. For this pur- 
pose, use cowpeas, soybeans, or other 
summer legumes that may do well in 
one’s Own section. Cowpeas is probably 
the leading crop for this purpose. How- 
ever, do not sow a cover crop in the 
orchard to make hay. Just about the 
time the pods begin to mature in the 
fall, chop the whole mass to pieces with 
a disk harrow and turn under, so as to 
enrich the soil. 

Whatever method of cultivation one 
may practice in the orchard, no weeds 
should be allowed to go to seed. Just 
as often as they are allowed to produce 
seed they add more trouble for future 
years. . : 


Keep Orchard Clean and Sanitary 


LL broken, diseased, or dead 
branches should be cut out of the 
trees and burned. Go through the or- 


By W. 


the production touched the highest point 
in American history, and the grower 
received prices far below the cost of 
production. It was then he called a 
halt and began to think. It was then 
that our great agricultural leaders be- 
gan earnestly and sanely to study the 
great marketing problems confronting 
ur farmers. One among these many 


( 


problems was a better system of grad- 
ing. Through cooperative effort and 
co-ordination with the agricultural col- 
leges and departments, much has been 
accomplished along this line; but with 
changing trade conditions, there is need 
for closer attention by the individual to- 


bacco grower to this phase of his work. 


One common and costly mistake 
made by the bright tobacco growers of 
Virginia and the Carolinas in the classi- 
fying of their tobacco is the mixing to- 
gether of their domestic cigarette cut- 
ters and their fillers or export cutting 
leaves. 

Following the enormous increase in 
output of all cigarette factories, the 
competition for domestic cutters be- 
comes more acute with each season. Last 
year this increase in output amounted 
to over 11,000,000,000 cigarettes in the 
United States alone. 
pressed in bulk would represent ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 pounds of raw 


This increase ex- 


material. In mixing these grades the 
farmer loses the competition of the 
\merican cigarette manufacturers, and 


does not realize the loss he sustains. 


E. LEA 


Another very serious mistake often 
made by the farmer in classifying his 
tobacco is the mixing of the green and 
ripe grades together. Our domestic 
manufacturers will not use green tobacco 
in manufacturing their brands; conse- 
quently he again loses the competition 
of the- American manufacturers, leav- 
ing the exporter to set the price, and 
unfortunately the price is frequently 
governed largely by the worst leaves in 
the. pile. 

The neat appearance of any commod- 
ity being offered for sale is a large fac- 
tor in determining the price. This is 
particularly true as to tobacco. The 
farmer who has assorted his tobacco 
carefully and has tied it into neat uni- 
form bundles, using tie leaves of the 
same color as the grade, and has care- 
fully bulked it after tying, invariably 
receives a premium on the price over 
the careless handler. 


In the new bright belts it is custom- 
ary with the best handlers to hang it 
on small smooth sticks and carefully 
bulk for a few days before offering it 
for sale. his also adds greatly to its 
appearance. Most of the dissatisfaction 
on the auction floors and at the receiv- 
ing stations of the codperative associa- 
tion comes from careless handlers of 
tobacco. In fact, if it were not for the 
inexperienced and careless handlers of 
tobacco, the hordes of small speculators 
would be compelled to go out of busi- 


ness. 


The tobacco grower should also re- 
member that with the abnormally large 
crops of tobacco which we are now 
growing, the buyer has a better oppor- 
tunity to select his purchase and conse- 
quently becomes much more critical. 
When the buyer finds himself with small 
stocks on hand and facing a short crop, 
he may take chances on buying a pile 
little soft, or with an occasional “swell 
stem,” or perhaps with a few slightly 
molded leaves. But whenever the sup- 
ply is running equal to, or ahead of the 
demand, you may be sure that such piles 
will be penalized for gross neglect in 
handling. 

Due caution should also be taken in 
culling out all burnt and nondescript 
leaves. It will also improve the ap- 
pearance to pinch off the smalf burnt 
ends. 

When crops become abnormally large, 
and some stop growing the weed, the 
old rule of “the survival of the fittest” 
invariably holds good. Make up your 
mind that when you go to the market, 
you expect to have the best handled to- 
bacco on the floor. Do not be satisfied 
with second place. 

Editorial 
bacco farmers in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia this is one of the 
most important articles The Progressive 
Farmer has carried this year. Mr. W. 
FE. Lea is one of the best informed to- 
bacco men in our territory and this ar- 
ticle has also been approved by Mr. R. 
R. Patterson, general manager of the 
Tobacco Growers’ Codéperative Asso- 
ciation and head of its leaf department. 


Comment.—For our to- 


for the Orchardist in July 


By L. A. NIVEN 


chard every month and see if such 
branches can be found. To allow them 


to remain is to invite further trouble, 


because whe a branch is broken, it 
makes it easy for rot to get in its work 
ind injure the whole tree. The same 
thing is true of diseased and dead 
branches. They are regular breeding 
places for insects and fungous pests and 


should be removed and burned as soon 
as found. While inspecting the trees, 
be also on the lookout for water sprouts 
and remove them. 


The orchard should be kept in a sani- 
Weeds, trash, rotten 
fruit, broken branches, and other rub- 
bish of this kind have no place in a 
properly cared for orchard. It is es- 
pecially important that the rotten fruit 
be removed, not only that which is on 
the ground, but the mummied fruit which 
may be found hanging on the branches. 
Rake up the diseased leaves also. All 
of this rubbish should he removed and 
burned. 


Handle Fruit Like Eggs 


HEN picking fruit, it matters not 

what kind it is, handle like eggs. 
Bruises must be avoided. To bruise is 
to make certain that decay will start. 
Do not drop peaches, apples, or other 
fruit into a basket or bag, but place 
them in the container just as though 
eggs were being handled. If handled in 
this way, the skin is not broken nor the 
fruit bruised, and a_ good _ start 
has been made in the delivery of first 
class fruit to the consumer, 


tary condition. 


Any unripe or decaying grapes should 
be removed from bunches when they are 
picked. This is especially important if 
they are to be sold. Grapes will not 
ripen after being picked green. If rot- 


ten ones are allowed to remain, the rot 
fungus will very likely spread to the 
other grapes and in a little time cause 
all of them to rot. Even though the 





grapes are to be used at home, t 
method should be practiced. 

In picking grapes do not catch hold 
of the bunch and pull it off. This will 
likely split and damage the vine. Use a 
pair of pruning shears or scissors, and 
clip from the vine. In picking any kind 
of fruit, be careful to remove in such 
way as not to injure the twigs, branches, 
or fruit. 

Remove the old raspberry, dewberry, 
and blackberry canes that bore this 
year’s crop. Fruit is borne on second 
year wood and after the crop is pro- 
duced, the old canes are of no further 
use. To allow them to remain is to in- 
vite attacks from insects and fungous 
diseases. Cut them out and burn them. 


Cultivate and Fertilize Berries 
ULTIVATE and fertilize blackberry, 


raspberry, and dewberry plants. Re- 
member that next year’s crop depends 
very largely on the quantity and quality 
of wood that is produced during the 
next few months. For this reason it is 
highly important to give a liberal amount 
of high grade fertilizer and to keep up 
cultivation throughout the summer and 
into the early fall. 

Ordinarily we do not think of the 
pecan as something that needs to be 
sprayed, but it often does. Scab, for 
instance, is a very serious disease which 
affects the nuts and if not controlled 
will very often entirely destroy the 
crop. A few sprayings with Bordeaux 
mixture, given thoroughly and at the 
right time, will almost entirely control 
this disease. Spraying should Start in 
June soon after the nuts have set and 
should be repeated once every three to 
four weeks throughout the summer and 
into early fall. Once every four or five 
weeks is often enough if the weather 
is quite dry. If wet, spray every two to 
three weeks. 

When spraying the pecan to control 


scab and other fungous pests with Bor- 
deaux, add one pound of powdered ar- 
senate of lead to each 50 gallons of the 
By adding this 
poison, the webworm and other leaf 
eating insects will be controlled. If the 
webworm or caterpillar appears on pe- 
can trees which are not bearing, spray 
with arsenate of lead, one pound to 50 
gallons water, and four or five pounds 
of lump lime. This spraying should be 
given before the worms go into the web. 


Dust Peaches After Harvest 


F THE peach worms have been bad 

this season, it is a good plan to dust 
the peach trees with a mixture of ar- 
senate of lead and lime about four weeks 
after the latest variety of peaches in the 
orchard has ripened. The adult stage 
of the peach worm is a small black bee- 
tle and after all of the peaches are gone 
a considerable amount of eating is done 
on the tender peach leaves. Therefore 
dusting with arsenate of lead at the 
time mentioned will be very beneficial 
in the matter of reducing the number 
of these pests on next year’s crop. Ex- 
cept where the worms have been quite 
bad during the past season, this dusting 
is probably not desirable, but where they 
were bad, it is highly desirable and 
profitable. 


diluted spray mixture. 


Give the first dusting four weeks af- 
ter all the peaches of the latest ripen- 
ing variety have been picked. Then re- 
peat two weeks later. Do not give the 
first dusting until four weeks after the 
latest variety has ripened, because these 
insects are not going to eat the leaves 
until after all of the peaches are gone. 
Make this dust by mixing one pound of 
the powdered arsenate of lead and nine 
pounds of lime dust or hydrated lime. 
Thoroughly mix and apply to the tree 
with a dust gun. For the average size 
bearing peach tree, one fifth of a pound 
of this mixture will be sufficient. There- 
fore if one has 100 trees, two pounds of 
the arsenate of lead and 18 pounds of 
the lime will be the proper amount. 
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HENRY WALLACE 


In line with our policy of asking 
some of America’s most eminent 
men for messages in our “Go to 


College” campaign, we asked for a 
word from Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry C. Wallace. 





Mr. Wallace’s answer, attached 
herewith, emphasizes two great 
truths: 


Truth No. 1 is for the boys and 
girls themselves —the truth that 
| “as our population increases and 
our civilization becomes more com 
| plex,” a complete education be- 

comes more and more indispensa- 
| ble to success. 


my Truth No. 2 is for the parents of 
i boys and girls—the truth that even 
though giving the best educational 
advantages to our children may 
mean privation and hardship, yet 
this is the supreme service we can 
render them and the nation. 














courses of study. 


Take the advice of this famous man of achievment. 
Write any or all of the Colleges listed below for catalogs and full information about rates and 


Secretary Wallace Sends Double Message | 


| It is for Both Progressive Farmer 
| Young Folks and Their Parents! 


THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 


My Dear Poe: 


I have yours of the 12th. I quite agree with 
you that whatever you can do to help the boys and 
girls of the South to get a better education, and so 
far as possible a college training, the greater ser- 
vice you will render to them, 


In the early days it was not hard for young 
folks on the farm to get ahead provided they had 
reasonable intelligence, good health and willingness 


to work.e A willing spirit and a strong body com- 
manded success in those days. As our population 
increases and our civilization becomes more complex, 
the value of an education steadily increases, The 


technical knowledge required to make a success of 
farming now is very much greater than only a few 

years ago, and it is not only necessary that our 

young farmers have technical knowledge, but they 

The experiences we have 
been going through during the agricultural depression 
which began in 1920 have shown us in the most illumin- 
ating way the urgent need forclear thinking and trained 


must have trained brains. 


leadership. 


I think that more and more fathers and mothers 
are coming to recognize their duty to give their 
children the very best education which it is possible 
for them to give. Often this involves privation and 
hardship, but when all is said and done, the greatest 
service we older folks can render not only our own 
children but our beloved nation is to give the youth 


the best possible training. 


With best wishes, 


Very sincerely, 


Pick out your College and get ready to go. 


May 19, 1924. 
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The ProgreSsive Farmer 


July Farm Work in the “Old Dominion” 


V. P. I. Leaders Send Timely Messages to Progressive Farmer Readers 


I—Vaccinate Calves Against 
Blackleg 

R. I. D. Wilson, professor of veter- 

‘inary science, says: “Blackleg is 
an infectious disease of cattle, animals 
between the ages of six weeks and two 
years being the 
most susceptible. 
The germ _ which 
produces the disease 
lives in the soil and 
is very long lived, 
living for a period 
of several years. 
The disease is wide- 
ly spread and is 
pretty well known 
by cattlemen 
through unfortunate experiences which 
they have had with it. 

“The disease appears very suddenly 
and death invariably results in a tew 
The most pronounced symptom 





1. D. WLLSON 


hours. 
is lameness in one quarter. The mus- 
cles of the affected quarter will be swol- 
len and when rubbed with the hand 
produce a crackling sound due to the 
gas formed beneath the skin by the 
germ, 

“The disease can be prevented by the 
use of a vaccine called blackleg aggressin 
or blackleg filtrate. Either of these vac- 
cines are superior to the old powder or 
pellet form of vaccine, formerly dis- 
tributed free of charge by the Govern- 
ment, although the old form of vaccina- 
tion served a very useful purpose. The 
new forms of vaccines are superior in 
that an immunity is produced which lasts 
throughout the life time of the animal. 
Furthermore the mew vaccines are 
germ-free which makes them safer. The 
new vaccines can be procured from bio- 
logical supply houses at a cost of about 
10 cents per dose. If the disease has 
existed on the place, all calves over six 
weeks of age that have not been vac- 
cinated should be vaccinated twice a 
year for several years. It is not neces- 
sary to vaccinate an animal more than 
once.” 


II—Watch for Boll Weevil 
W: J. Schoene, state entomologist, 

says: “The boll weevil is the out- 
standing insect pest in the South. Its 
entry into our Virginia cotton counties, 
however, is so recent that it has not 
attracted any attention from the grow- 
ers, nor have any important losses oc- 
curred. The purpose of this note is to 
urge cotton growers to be on the look- 
out for this insect, to familiarize them- 
selves with its habits, and to plan their 
crop rotations and general farm work 
so as to make conditions unfavorable 
for the weevil. 

“Gathering and burning the fallen 
squares during the early growing sea- 
son, or until the middle or end of July, 
is advised. These squares contain the 
immature weevils which destroy the 
bolls later on, and each square that is 
destroyed may mean the saving of many 
bolls. Follow this with early picking of 
cotton and getting rid of the cotton 
stalks as soon as the cotton is har- 
vested. Cotton is the only plant on 
which the boll weevils feed and the de- 
struction of the stalks starves the bee- 
tles. In addition to the above, many 
growers will find it profitable to employ 
poisons to reduce the injury, the details 
of which should be obtained from the 
county agent.” 


I]I—Marketing Poultry for City 
Holiday Dates 

RS. A. F. Treakle, assistant to poul- 

try husbandman, says: “The poul- 

try raiser should be watchful of every 
epportunity to sell to an advantage. 

“There are certain holidays through- 

out the year that have a very marked 

influence on the market price of live 

and dressed fowls. This is especially 
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true in large cities, where there is a 
foreign element, particularly the Jews. 
By planning in “advance, and by a little 
correspondence, an increased price may 
be realized. Poultry intended to reach 
the market fot a Jewish holiday should 
be shipped alive, as the Orthodox Jews 
have their poultry killed by the kosher 
process. 

“The last two days of September ‘the 
Jews will celebrate the New Year and 
at this time there should be a big de- 
mand for live fat chickens, geese, tur- 
keys, and ducks. 

“Then early in the following month, 
October 8, comes their ‘Day of Atone- 
ment,’ when live fat fowls of all kinds 
are desired, especially White Leghorn 
chickens and roosters. 

“Dressed poultry of all kinds, par- 
ticularly turkeys, find a ready market at 
Thanksgiving, the last Thursday in No- 
vember, which this year comes on the 
27th. At Christmas, there is the same 
demand for poultry, and of similar 
kinds as on Thanksgiving day. 


“Three days before Christmas, is an- 
other Jewish holiday, ‘Feast of the Law, 
when live poultry of all kinds is in de- 
mand. 

“In shipping, care should be taken to 
reach the market from two to three 
days before the holiday. Che shippe r 
hould’ also time his shipments so as to 


avoid reaching a market on Saturday 


or Monday, as prices are almost always 
at the lowest ebb at the close or the 


beginning of each week.” 
IV—Don’t Cut Down the Hog Feed 
“PORK is 


comparatively 


low in price and feed is 
high,” says George 
Herring, swine husbandman. “Under 
such conditions there is a tendency on 
the part of hog feeders and breeders to 
cut down the amount of feed allowed 
their hogs. Such a practice is very un- 
satisfactory, particularly in the case of 
young growing animals. Farmers feed- 
ing spring pigs for the fall market will 
find it unprofitable to limit the grain 
ration to any great extent, for they will 
then get their hogs on a late fall or 
winter, market when prices slump, due 
to the heavy runs going on the market 
from the Corn Belt. 

“There is also danger of stunting the 
pigs—and stunted pigs require more 
feed and a longer time to make a given 
weight than pigs that were kept grow- 
ing at a good rate of gain from the 
start. In some cases it is almost im- 
possible to get them started again after 
being stunted, due partly to the fact that 
underfed pigs are much more subject to 
disease and parasites. 

“The breeder of purebred hogs who 
fails to properly feed his hogs, due to 
high feed prices or other causes, will find 


» PRICE 


and can expect little or no demand for 
his stock. Prospective purchasers want 
to see hogs that are grown out properly 
and hogs that are in at least fairly good 
condition. The purebred breeder as 
well as the market hog producer will 
find it best to keep only as many hogs 
as he can properly handle.” 


V—“If Your Grass Fails, Do This” 


GAYS T. K. Wolfe, agronomist: “The 
common practice is to seed grass 
and clover with the small grain crop. 
Often there is a failure to secure a crop 
of hay when the grass and clover are 
seeded with the small grains as a nurse 
crop. The question then arises what is 
to be done to secure hay. One of the 
best means for securing hay when the 
grass and clover in wheat fails is to 
disk up or plow the small grain stubble 
and seed the grass and clover alone in 
August. The August seeding of grass 
is much surer than the method of sow- 
ing with the small grain crop, and a 
y of hay are 
almost sure to result. The 

seeded in August is harvested at exact- 


1 

good yield and a good qualit 

The hay crop 

: ; ; < sa 

ly the same time as when it 1s seede¢ 
on the previous small grain crop. 

‘A very good mixture to use for hay 

on land producing 40 or more bushels 


of corn per acre is: 

10 pounds of timothy, 

4 pounds of red top or herd’s grass, 

8 pounds of plin clover or 8 pounds ot 
United States grown red clover. 


“On land producing much less than 40 
bushels of corn per acre, the following 
mixture should be used: 

14 pounds of orchard grass, 

4 pounds of red top or herd’s grass, 

6 pounds of alsike clover. 

“The hay crop is not only valuable 
from the standpoint of feed, but the 
sod turned under greatly improves the 
land, and allows commercial fertilizer 
to be used to a better advantage.” 


VI—Making Farmers’ Meetings 
Interesting 
P. Moore, assistant director, Ex- 
tension Division, observes that coun- 
ty agents frequently complain of the 
small attendance at farmers’ meetings. 
“Sometimes this is due to lack of inter- 
est,” he says. “On the other hand, it 
may be that the meetings are not made 
interesting. The farmer may have at- 
tended meetings before at which there 
was no program or real purpose for 
holding them. 

“I believe that no meeting should be 
held simply to ‘have a meeting’ but that 
meetings called for a purpose are very 
beneficial, as well as necessary in case 
of an organization. These meetings, 
unless of a regular organization which 
has fixed dates, should be well adver- 
tised, and programs should be arranged 








KNOW a dainty little clerk who really 

does not aim to shirk, but who has 
not been schooled to work; she’s busy 
only with herself, her mind js not wpon 
the shelf and not upon her boss's pelf. 
She clerks for Shinglebeck and Shy; the 
other day my wife and I went in with 
good intent to buy. My wife began: “I 
think I need a yard or two of Scottish 
tweed.”” The little clerk said, “Yes, in- 
deed!” She found a sample fast enough, 
a mixture of cerise and buff, then started 
fussing with her cuff! “Please let me 
see that sample there,” my good wife 


Ne 





The Dainty Clerk 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 
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By 
J. Edw. Tufft 


said with gentle care. The girl complied, 
then viewed her hair within a mirror 
standing by; she viewed her nails, her 
nose, her eye, forgetting Shinglebeck and 
Shy! “It should be heavier, I guess,” 
my wife demurred; the girl said, “Yes,” 
then sought the glass to view her dress! 
“This doesn’t quite appeal té me,” my 
wife declared, “Too dark you see. I'd 
like to see those two or three!” “Why, 
sure!’ the little lassie said, took down 
a brown, a blue, a red, then sought the 
glass to view her head! “No, these are 
not exactly it; the colors do not seem 
to fit; let’s try McQueen and Cuzzle- 
witt!’ “There’s nothing else,” the clerkie 
cheeped, as in the glass she peered and 
peeped. “No, not today!” and off we 
creeped! “That girl would make a dandy 
clerk,” my wife remarked, “if schooled 
to work and made to neither primp nor 
perk! The little lass is not to blame, 
the system in the store is lame! That’s 





what I call a .measley,.shame!”’ 





beforehand for all meetings. The sub- 
jects under discussion will be deter- 
mined necessarily by the season of the 
year or by some project which it is pro- 
posed to launch. It is well to have out- 
side speakers occasionally, but some of 
the most interesting meetings are those 
where local men or members of the or- 
ganization discuss matters of interest.” 


VII—"‘Weeds Vs. Gardeners” 
A G. Smith, Jr., garden specialist, 


presents some garden wisdom in 
baseball language. Hear him:—‘“The 
game between thousands of gardeners 
and their twelve-months garden is like- 
ly to be called before one-third of the 
game is over, on account of showers of 
weeds, heat, and pleasure. In the first 
part of the game the gardeners were 
going strong, in fact they held the ga 
den pests to no score during the first 
inning because the gardeners showed 
their greatest teamwork and pep during 
this period. But when Old Sol begins 
to make things hot and conditions favor 
the garden pests, the gardeners start to 
slump, muffing easy flies from shady 
spots. If the gardeners don’t wake 


1 


up and play, they will find themselves 


hopelessly behind and will be tempted 


to forfeit the game. 
“To prevent this, the coaches insist 
that ever 


garden player center his 


mind on the play and keep digging at 
all times. This is the spirit that helps 


fhe 


every player win his game! 


VIII—Cottonseed Meal as a Sup- 


plement to Bluegrass 
“T= frequently asked 


whether it will hasten the time of 
finishing, increase the weight, improve 
the quality, and pay, to feed some con- 
centrate to steers 
that are being fat- 
tened for market 
on bluegrass pas- 
ture,” says A. W. 
Drinkard, Jr., di- 
rector of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


question is 


“Some years ago,” 
he says by way of 
answer, “the Vir- 
ginia Station made a test on this ques- 
tion, supplying 1, 2, 3, and 4 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per head per day to 
four lots of steers on pasture respec- 
tively; and a fifth lot of steers on simi- 
lar pasture reeeived no supplemental 
feed. It was a good grazing season, 
and steers weighing slightly over 1,000 
pounds to begin with gained slightly 
more than 300 pounds per head during 
the grazing period. The steers receiving 
no cottonseed meal gained more than 
those in the other lots. The larger the 
amount of cottonseed meal supplied 
them, the smaller was the gain. The 
steers- fed the cottonseed meal did not 
graze as much as those that were not 
fed; the former loafed on the job. 
Hence there was a total loss of the con- 
centrate fed in this way. Instead of be- 
ing a benefit, it was a disadvantage. 





DR. DRINKARD 


“The lesson to be drawn from this 
test is that under conditions of abundant 
bluegrass pasture, it is not desirable or 
profitable to supply the steers with a 
supplemental feed of cottonseed meal.” 

a 
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HE best piece of machinery I have 

found for cultivating crops is the 
two-horse cultivator. This implement 
does its work well and saves enough 
time and labor to pay for itself in a 
short time. The two-horse cultivator 
has the advantage over the one-horse 
cultivator because it can be lowered or 
raised so as to cultivate the soil the 
proper depth and not to injure the roots 
ef the growing crops;—T. R. Friddle, 
Summerfield, N. C. 
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What to Do for Indigestion 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


NDIGESTION, like charity, covers a 

multitude of sins. When your physi- 

cian makes a diagnosis of indigestion, 
he does it either because he does not 
know the cause of your illness, or is 
stalling for time to 
find out the real 
cause of your trou- 
ble. Indigestion, ca- 
tarrh, bilious dys- 
pepsia, stomach 
trouble, etc., are 
synonymous terms, 
and all have refer- 
ence to the digestive 
organs. 





DR. REGISTER 


What is indigestion? Indigestion might 
be said to be a symptom of some disease 
of the digestive system. Indigestion may 
be caused by appendicitis, ulcer of the 
stomach, bad teeth, bad tonsils, infection 
from pus in some other part of the body, 
over-eating and drinking, and under- 
chewing. 

Symptoms.—Gas in stomach or bowels, 
bowels, sometimes 
before, sometimes after eating, 
times constantly, sometimes constipation, 


pain in stomach or 


some- 


headache, nervousness, sometimes pain in 
back or right shoulder. Sometimes the 
heart palpitates and leads one to believe 
that he has serious heart trouble or kid- 
trouble. In fact, you may have a 
variety of symptoms, all pointing more 


ne\ 


or less to the digestive system. 


Right at this point, the patient usually 
sees an ad of “Dr. Bunkum’s Vegetable 
Dyspepsia Cure,” or tablets, 
that are recommended as a sure cure for 
indigestion and dyspepsia. The sick per- 
son bites, and valuable time and money 
are lost. 


Two Things To Do 


HEN you are sick, see a reputable 

doctor, and let patent medicines 
alone. I have letters almost daily 
from people all over the country, describ- 
ing their troubles in rather a minute way, 
but after years of practice, I would not 
dare prescribe for them, as I could only 
make a guess at their trouble at most. 


1 s.,9 
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Most patent medicines have alcohol in 
them, and cause rather a good feeling to 
come over the user after each dose, and 
after the false feeling given by each dose 
wears off, the patient feels badly, takes 
another dose, feels better on account of 
the alcohol, arid fools himself by think- 
ing he is improving—when all the time, 
his malady has not been reached, but is 
growing worse at a rapid rate and will 
soon be beyond the help of a good physi- 
Cian, 

Prevention of Indigestion 


Ts old adage of “An ounce of pre- 

vention is worth a pound of cure” 
applies here as well as anywhere. So, to 
prevent indigestion and kindred disturb- 
ances of the digestive system, eat slowly, 
chew the food thoroughly, eat with regu- 
larity, eat plain food, and not too much. 
See that the ration is well cooked, and 
well balanced. Throw away the frying 





pan. Do not eat meat more than once a 
day—eat plenty of vegetables, fruits, 
milk, and butter—bread from whole 
wheat or good cornbread. Don’t carry 


troubles to the 
your troubles to 


your business or your 
table, and don’t tell 
everybody. 


Treatment of Indigestion 


S HAS been said before, indigestion 

is more of a symptom of some dis- 
turbance of the digestive system, so see 
a good physician and let him find out 
just what the trouble is, and let him 
treat it. It may seem rather strange to 
the gentle reader, that I have put down 
a prevention of a trouble for which we 
cannot give a treatment. It is often easy 
to prevent trouble, but hard to cure, 





after it comes. By carelessness in our 
mode of living, we can let an organ 
break down, then, organ after organ goes 
down like ten pins, because as each or- 
gan is knocked out, it puts extra work 
on all that are left in commission. To 
a novice, a watch looks like a compli 
cated piece of machinery, and few would 
dare try to repair one, but there is no 
machine so complicated as the human 
machinery, yet the most ignorant person 
you meet will tell you what will cure 
you of any trouble you may name. 
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erican’s Creed 
BELIEVE in the United 


America as a government 
people, by the people, for the people ; 
whose powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a democracy in a 
sovereign nation of many 
sovereign a perfect union, one 
and inseparable, established upon those 
freedom, equality, justice 


States of 


of the 


republic; a 
states ; 


principles of 
and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes, 


it is my duty to 
support its 


believe 
love it; to 


“I therefore 


my country to 
constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
its flag, and to defend it against 


spect 


all enemies.” 


Mistakes I Have Made 


EVERAL years ago I had two fine 
hogs which would have weighed 
about 500 pounds. I fed them slops out 
of a bucket I had used putting out ni- 


trate of soda. There was a little soda 
left in the bottom of the bucket and the 


hogs were both dead in a short time. 


I did not know at that time what 
killed them, but since then I was care- 
less enough to leave some soda in a sack 
inside the barn door and one of my fine 
milk cows, also a registered Holstein 
bull, pulled the sack out and ate some 
of the soda. In a short time they were 
found dead. 


I am still using soda, but trying to 
keep it away from the stock. 


H. A, #. 


* * * 


My worst mistake was when I spent 
my money buying worthless articles that 
I could have done without. Then when 
I had an opportunity of something of 
value my money was all gone and I had 
to stint and see the other fellow profit 
by my own mistake. I think one thing 
we neglect to teach is the value of 
money. MRS. D. T. 


* * * 


A costly mistake that we have made 
and known of others making is not put- 
ting up enough cross-fences to provide 
plenty of lots to raise a succession of 
forage crops for the hogs. 


The profit on hogs is considerably 
reduced when hogs are not furnished 


with a bountiful supply of forage. Cow- | 


peas, rape, sorghum, corn, sweet pota- 
toes, chufas, and peanuts are good. Our 
lack of fencing means more work and 
less profit. 

AZEL SHUMAKER. 


* * * 


I made the mistake of failing to give 
my pregnant cow proper nourishment 
before calving time, the result being a 
weak, puny little calf. Neither was the 
cow in a thrifty condition. 


Not having enough eggs to set my in- 
cubator I went to the store and pur- 
chased enough to finish a 250 capacity. 
Failing to test them, only about one- 
eighth hatched, for the majority were in- 
fertile. However, I hope to profit by this 
mistake in knowing in future what kind 
of chickens I am trying to raise. 


O.-4.-P. 





What impression 
does your farm make? 


You take a lot of pride in your farm. You like to have passers-by say: 
“That’s a prosperous looking place.”” There’s satisfaction, too, in know- 
ing your property will fetch a good price in case you ever want to sell. 
This in itself is reason enough for keeping up your place. And nothing 
adds so much to the appearance and value of a farm as freshly painted 


buildings, protected by attractive, colorful, weather-tight 


“Yes, sir, that’s the Burton place. 
Wonderful what @ difference new 
roofs make 
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For your home a roof of Barrett Shingles. Their soft colors give you 
a roof that blends with the landscape and harmonizes with the archi- 
’ For barn, garage, implement shed — Barrett 
Roll Roofing (Plain-Surfaced and Mineral-Surfaced). Barrett Roofs will 
add tothe value and salability of your farm. 


tecture of your house. 


Lasting Protection: 


Weather-tight, fire-resisting, no patching, n« 


painting —a Barrett Roof is practically indestructible—off your mind 


for good and all. 


Sound Economy: The first cost is low, and Barrett Roofings—Shingles 


or Roll—are easy and economical to lay. 

Call on the nearest roofing dealer. 
(Leading dealers have them.) 
with you in working out your roofing problem. 


Roofings. 


No skilled labor is needed. 


Ask him to show you Barrett 
He will gladly cooperate 


Send for Interesting Free Booklets 


Send us your address and we will mail you, absolutely free, a series 
of booklets that give valuable facts about our different types of roofing. 
These books also describe other products of great money-saving value. 
Drop us a postal card or brief letter—today! 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
gtade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under-surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 

ack. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 


Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
gteen, or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof seal- back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
fele thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs, Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


roofing-fele. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1254 inches, 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—1o inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 44-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


In Canada 


40 Rector Street, New York City 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Kills Ants 


= know how hard ants are to 
get rid of. Back Frac will kill 
them. Use either BLack FLac powder 


or Brack Fac liquid, blowing or 
spraying thoroughly in places where 
ants appear. Be sure to get it well into 
cracks. Repeat treatment every day 
until ants disappear. 

Brack Frac—The Nation's Insecticide— 
kills flies, fleas, roaches, waterbugs, bedbugs, 
mosquitoes and moths. Use Brack Fac 
powder on pets or plants. Ask for BLAck Frac 
at drug, grocery, department and hardware 
stores. Or sent direct by mail on receipt of price. 
It comes in red-and-yellow packages bearing 

the Brack Frac trade-mark. 











BLACK FLAG 
Smallwood & Eagle Sts, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Powder (3 Sizes) Liquid (4 sizes) 
15c, 40c, 75c. 25c,45c, 85c, 
Except west of $2.50. Except west 
Denver and for- of enver and 

eign countries foreign countries 


BLACK @FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
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‘N-You Can Mak 
25775. A MONTH 







—taking orders for our beautiful 
monuments from relatives, neighbors 
and friends who are planning to buy. 
No experience is necessary. 

. F. O., Texas, averages $63 a 
month; Mrs. B. F. F., Ala., made 
$700 last year; W F. M., Utah, made 
$208 in a single month—all in their 
spare time, 

Write For Free Booklet 

Our booklet telling how 
you can make good money == 
representing us in your 
town, will be gladly 
mailed on request. Write for it today. 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
13 Cone St., Room 299 Atlanta, Ga, 































Sunburn 


Quickly cooled, soothed and healed with 


HINDS Honey & Almond CREAM 


This refreshingly fragrant lotion pro- 
tects theskin and modifiesthe effect of 
hot sun and dusty wind. Apply before 
and after exposure. 
Sold by all druggists, 
department stores, 5 
and 10¢ stores, or by 
mail, postpaid. Sunes, 
We, 50c, $1 






Send |; 
money order orstamps. 
Trial Bottle FREE 
with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 
A. 8S. HINDS CO. 
Dept.68, Portland, Maine 
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SAVE 
BARBER 


30 DAY TRIAL 











Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 





ONDAY, July 7.—During the warm Jelly 

weather why not do the laundry , 

a ; ° . TOR T Tk * a . aii * 
work on Tuesday; leaving Monday free Y GRANDMO1 HER could make the 
to clean up the house after Sunday in a most delicious apple jelly I ever 

leisurely way and to tasted. I could never understand when 
cook sufficient food 1 was small why it was so different 
to serve cold on from anyone else’s, but when I grew 
wash day? oa enough . te rere mee she 
° always put a handtu »t cherry leaves 
Tuesday, July 8— . +, : .* 
; : in with the apples when cooking them 
An aluminum tea or ae : : ; a . 
é : for jelly. She kept paper sacks of 
coffee ball, which iad ghedew teoes | a ‘ 1 
i: as ileal drie¢ re lerry eaves the year rounc 
© ae. ry —_ (gathered in early summer and dried) 
tor Q or Is cents, and they invariably gave the jelly a pi- 
ee. Hier will Save the trouble quant and distinctive flavor. 

. of tying whole H 1 cal aiff 
spices in cloth bags, when they are being 1a wee wes w — apn 1 erent, 
cooked with pickles or fruit, so we are ?7G.e! Daking ie eat z ~ a few 

. rose geri “aves : 
told by an authority. SE geranium eave in the bottom ot 
W F ; : : the pan, pouring the batter on to them. 
— ay, July o.— Did you get When done the leaves pulled off nicely, 
sticky fly paper on your favorite apron’ Jeaying that delightful rose odor and 
Wet with kerosene and let stand for 10 flavor which grew better as the cake 
or 15 we poten Then wash with hot was allowed to mellow. 
water and soap. . , eens 
7 _ is GRANDDAUGHTER. 
hursday, July 10.— 
Any watering needed in . 
the flower garden should Cucumber Pickles 
be done after the heat of RESERVING fruits and vegetables with 
the day. vinegar, either with or without the ad- 
an : ; “ae = dition of sugar and spices, is known as 
Friday, July 11,—lt you have doubts pickling. The flavor always determines the 
concerning the weight of the piece of variety of pickles, whether sour, sweet or 
ice bought, measure it with the tape spiced 
measure and multiply together the Fruits slightly immature and vegetables 
| This ; “TF e not thoroughly mature are used for pickles 
ength, breadth, and thickness of the : Rigen 
Utensils Used in Pickling.—1. Porcelain lin- 


block in inches and divide the result by 


30 for the weight in pounds. No metal of any kind 
Saturday, July 12.—This is the time 2. A granite or wooden spoon for stirring. 
for the children to blow soap bubbles, for . * ot al agate ladle for lifting pickles 
- . irom kettle, 
they need wear so few clothes it does ee ; 
unt muitos it 6 , t ‘ 4. Sterilized jars or crocks. 
0) atter 1 1ey do get wet. r P 
. ‘5 ‘ ay Pickles Made Along Commercial Lines— 
Sunday, July 13.—The “night hawk Cucumbers in Brine: Pickle making begins 
you see flying about a@ sunset is neither = sa —— Ree to ee made - 
: sareles cept brine ts attributed most oO 
> a night bird nor a hi iwk. It is hee or onitt cucumbers. Make ie brine 
=e somewhat like the whippoor- with enough salt to float an egg, which 
will and is a verv useful and takes about one cup salt to two quarts wa- 
~~ ; A sealife D on of ter. This old fashioned test is a good one 
! Astrious y — ener. - gt ANOW and gives from a 65 per cent to 70 per cent 
anyone to harm it. brine. Fill a clean keg two-thirds full with 


The Secret of Grandmother's 


ed or graniteware kettles for cooking pickles. 





diagram 





it is to make. 


Our Pattern 














2060—One-piece dress that can be made 
in an hour.—Sce 


the accompanying 
convinced how easy 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 


and be 


esignSy a complete seven-lesson 
copy. AGroes Pattern Det é 


Department 


F8Sss2a20/ 








py” 


“W114 awh 





sizes 16 years, ‘36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of ribbon. 


36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 1714—Side-closi . 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 71 = e-closing Blouse of the Jacquette 
40-inch material. ae a ea = ie i rete = = 
mane i . U, Fe, » an 6 inches bust meas- 
we ed ere my ve ure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36 
in 9 30, 35, , 42, - : an 0 inch material with yard 27-inch 
snenes Dust Measure. ise JO fe- contrasting color and 1 yard of rib- 
quires 3% yards 40-inch material bon 
with 12% yards of braid. 
. . : 2139—Easily Made Dress.—T! liagram 
2126—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 16 es ee 
a b . “Sa is will explain better than words just 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches ’ ' 

; : - vate 10w quickly this dress can be made. 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 354 : . ‘ 
yards 36-inch material with 4 yard Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 

5 w- ec é 4 < 3 d +. 
4 " Ts 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36-inch contrasting ‘color. 2 
36 requires 33% yards )-inch ma- 
2148—Cool Frock for Hot Days.—Cut in terial. 

Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
_or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions; contains over 30) styles, 
aoe ccatst course in, dressmaking, etc. Price 

10 cents pe vartment, The Progressive Farmer. 











brine The keg should have a top which 
may be fitted on tight. 

Gather’ the cucumbers when they are small 
if a purely commercial pickle is desired 
They should not be over two inches long, 
preferably one and one-half inches. Larger 
cucumbers may be utilized in other ways 
such as cucumber rings and relish. Do not 
wash unless they are covered with sand 
or dirt. Put these cucumbers into the keg 
of brine each morning, taking care to add 
salt from time to time to keep the brine 
sufficiently strong, and stir from the bottom 
frequently. Keep the top tightly fitted to 
the keg at all times, as exposure to air 
and light will surely soften the pickles. Al- 
ways place a weight on the pickles that 
they may be completely covered with brine. 

Let cucumbers remain in brine until a 
certain amount of fermentation has taken 
place, which will make them ready for 
pickling. This can be determined usually 
by the changing color from green to an 
olive or greenish brown color, A little ex- 
perience will soon make a person expert in 
choosing the right time for pickling. Rough 
ly speaking, leave cucumbers for six weeks 
in brine before using 

Before converting into pickles, remove 
from brine and soak over night in twice 
their bulk of cold water. 

Spiced Vinegar: To 1 gallon vinegar add 


2 sticks cinnamon, 2 tablespoons unground 


allspice, 2 tablespoons unground cloves, 2 
pounds sugar, 1 cup horseradish, ground*or 
cut in small pieces. 

Always use first quality vinegar. Tie 
spices in muslin bag, drop these in vinegar, 
add sugar and horseradish, and boil for half 
an hour Add salt to taste if too much salt 
has been removed from cucumbers Set 
spiced vinegar for three days before remov- 
ing spice bag, when it will be ready for 
pickles 

Cooking Pickles: Place this spiced vinegar 
on stove in porcelain or agate vessel, bring 
to a boil, add cucumbers, a few at a time; 
let boil again, remove pickles and pack in 
stone jars or large glass jars. Continue 
until all cucumbers are pickled. One gallon 
of vinegar will pickle three-fourths of a 
peck of cucumbers. 

It is best to pack pickles in stone jars 
or any larger jars first that enough vinegar 
may be added not only to cover but to sur- 
round them if possible. 

Fusion takes place between the juices of 
the cucumber and the vinegar and a weak- 
ened liquor is the consequence. It is ad- 
visable therefore to keep the pickles for at 


in plenty of spiced vinegar 
tightly in commercial 
room for only a small 


least two months 
before packing them 
jars where there 
amount of vinegar, 

Packing: Always use 
when packing in jars. Pack cucumbers of 
one only in a jar and arrange symmet 
rically. Jars after being packed with pickles 
should be put in canner and processed 15 
minutes to prevent mold or spoil. Seal 
tight immediately on removal ftom canner. 
Never allow spices to remain in the jar 
they darken pickles and produce in time a 
bitter taste. 

Cucumber Rings.—To use large cucumbers, 
put in brine as for small pickles, soak and 
cut into symmetrical rings one-half inch 
thick. Drop in boiling spiced vinegar, let 
boil up and proceed in cucumber pickle 
recipe. When packing in jars, turn cut end 
of pickle to front and arrange in circles 
around the jar Place rings of same size 
in one jar. After packing and partially seal- 
ing, 15 minutes in first cucumber 


recipe. 


is 


fresh spiced vinegar 


size 


as 


as 


process as 


Some ‘et cucumber pickle recipes will 


be given 


sw 
soon, 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


What Helped Me Most in The 
Progressive Farmer Recently 


REA! 
umn headed 








and truly believe the col- 
“Dad in the Kitchen” in- 
terested me more than any other be- 
cause my husband was a slacker in the 
kitchen; except at meal times, of course. 
It was impossible to get him to tack 
in missing window panes, repair the ice 
box or do any other light job. 


I often wished,—yes, longed—for my 
husband to be more like «men J read 
about in The Progressive Farmer. I 


began getting him interested, then close 
by his side, I would read him what other 
men were doing for their wives. Fin- 
ally one day I sat down on the arm of 
his chair, gently stole my arm around 
him and timidly remarked, “Do you hon- 
estly believe those men are so kind to 
their wives?” 

With a smile I saw that my remark 








armer 








uly’ 5, 1928 ' 


had gone home. He turned and looked 
at me and I slipped down in the chair 
beside him. Finally he said, “Well, Miss 
Simplicity, where is my hammer? Guess 
maybe I can take a hint.” 
Oh! but wasn’t I glad? 
AN INTERESTED READER. 





TEENS AND TWENTIES 
Some Faults and How I Over- 


came [hem 


AM not easy to become acquainted 

with, at least that used to be true. It 
was merely shyness, but when folks be- 
gan to say that I thought myself better 
than they, I saw that I must change af 
I were to be popular with the other 
young folks. So I made it a rule to go 
a little more than halfway in get- 
acquainted when I met a stranger. 











just 
ting 

It was about this time that I started 
to boarding school, so I had plenty of 
opportunities of meeting strangers. 
There were only two people there I 
knew. I joined a literary society, the Y. 
M. C. A., and went in for athletics. I 
was older and further advanced than a 
good many of the boys, so I went out 
of my way to help the underclassmen. 
| started to this school in mid-session; 
before commencement I had been chosen 
president of the Y. M. C. A., vice-presi- 
dent of my literary society, captain of 
the baseball team, and the principal of 
the had chosen me to to a 
business college so that I could teach 
the commercial course. If you want to 


be a success, do not hold yourself aloof. 


go 


school 


Be friendly. ° 


Don't hold a grudge. You may be just 
is much in the fault as the other per- 
son, maybe more. Don’t become offended 


easily. More than likely no offense was 
intended and you have lost a_ friend, 
ind the loss of a friend is a loss in- 
deed. 


Carelessness is a bad fault: careless- 
in manners; in the 
these will 
person. 


choice 
the 
Cultivate 


ness in dress: 
of one’s associates; show 
true character of a 
carefulness in everything. 


R. E. HULLENDER. 





| THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
Rhythm 


OULDN’T think the tiniest 

child would have an appreciation of 
rhythm, time in music? And yet many 
and many a child who has; not had the 
privilege of hearing music knows noth- 
ing of that regular, harmonious beat or 
cadence as in music or poetry. Without 
it one cannot comprehend, in all its 
beauty, such of nature’s glories as the 
music of the -breezes in the pines. 








you 


Several years ago there was started at 
Pinehurst, N. C., an annual pageant. 
very school for many miles around 
was to take its part, big or little. Of 
course there were marching and taking 
folk dance steps to music. Those who 
taught the children worked for months 
on some of them to make them walk 
in time to march music. All the rhythm 
some people ever get is what comes to 
them in childhood. 





THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 











Lemons for Beauty 


HE one who hands her friend a 
lemon is a friend indeed, because 
lemons are good for the inside of a per- 
son and the outside too. In other words 
they are good for health as well as 
beauty. Here are a few uses for them: 


To keep fair hair light: Put the well 
strained juice of one lemon in the last 
rinsing water. 

To clear the complexion: The juice 
of a lemon in a glass of water half an 
hour before breakfast every morning. 


For freckles: Half a Spoon of glycer- 


ine in one spoon of lemon juice. Paint | 
the freckled part of the skin only. | 


To whiten the neck: Mix 2 table- | 
spoons glycerine and the juice of one 
lemon. Rub on the neck every night for 
a week. If this fails, use an oatmeal 
poultice for which we shall give direc- 


tions next week. was. 


Soak the 
water, 


To whiten the finger nails: 
finger nails in a cup of warm 
mild soap, and lemon juice, then press 
the cuticle back with a towel. 

Mild stains on the hands yield to lemon, 
but stubborn ones require pumice stone. 
feet the frequent change 
comfort 


For aching 
of and stockings gives 
but salt baths and alcohol or lemon rubs 
yield much relief. 


shoes 








MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Cleaning White Shoes 


VERY store that sells white shoes is 
likely to keep some of the commer- 
for cleaning the can- 











cial preparations 
vas or leather. are most 
factory usually and a 25-cent amount, 
used with discretion, lasts a long time. 

Should it be impossible to the 


manufactured cleaners, if the be 
of suede or kid, rub it with powdered 


These satis- 


get 
shoe 


magnesia, bran or cornmeal. If it be 
cloth, scrub it with warm water, soap, 
and a fine bristled brush, using much 
soap, little water, a stiff lather, and a 


rotary motion of the brush. Wipe well 
with a clean dry cloth and then get off 
the suds with a damp cloth. Apply 
Fuller’s earth, chalk or magnesia. When 
dry brush off superfluous powder. 











DAD IN THE KITCHEN 
Dad Makes a Rack for the 


Sink 
1 








NOT bend over-like that, child, 


when you wash the dishes,” the 


mother admonished. “You will get 
P P 9 | 
round shoulders and a back ache. | 

“Why, mother, I can't help it. This sink | 
was put in for you, so you could stand 
upright when washing dishes and I am 
taller than you.” 

Father sat in his accustomed rocking 
chair by the window, eeming » read 
but really listening to his wife and 
daughter. 

Then the daughter spoke again, “I'll 
tell you what I'll do, Mother. Til set 
the dish pan on the bottom of the | 


roaster and that will 
the right height.” 


make the dish pan 


“Listen to me, girls,” Father inter- 
rupted. “Suppose I build a rack of slats 
nailed to two square sticks the length 
of the sink? That would bring it up 
about the three inches, I think.” 


“Yes, especially if you put on the long 
pieces four of those rubber silencers for 
the bottom of chairs, to keep the rack 
from scratching the sink.” 

“Tl give it a 
enamel paint too,” 


coats of white 


Father. 


few 
said 

“Another fine use for it,” said Mother, 
“will be to set hot vessels on when we 
take them off the stove.” 


“T'll cut the sticks the right length 
today and sandpaper them,” Dad said, 
“then I'll put the rack together tomor- 
row.” 








TRY IT ON FATHER | 
Jellied Chicken | 


RESS, clean, and cut up a 4-pound fowl. 

Put in a stewpan with 2 slices of onion, 
cover with boiling water, and cook slowly 
until meat falls from bones. When half cook- 
ed add % tablespoon salt. Remove chicken; 
reduce stock to 4% cup, strain and skim off 
fat. Decorate bottom of a wet mould with 
parsley and slices of hard boiled eggs. Pack 
in meat freed from skin and bone and 
sprinkled with salt and pepper. Pour on 
stock to which has been: added 2 teaspoons 
dissolved gelatine. Keep in a cold place 
until firm, 
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The stove is hot, 
yet the kitchen is cool 


O you realize that awoman 

who cooks three meals a 
day spends the greater part of 
her time in the kitchen? Don’t 
vou think she deserves to have 
this room cool and comfortable 
—not made unbearable all 
throughthe summer by a blazing 
hot cook stove? 

With a Flor- 
ence Oil Range in 
the kitchen it 
only necessary to 
have a fire when 
cooking is ac- 





1S 





~\ Nh ; 

1 ‘ tually being done. 
he Big ° 
Burner All the work of 


keeps the flame 
clo e up under 
the cooking. This 


economy 


preparing the 
meat, vegetables 
and dessert is 
completed. Then 
the fire is lighted—and not till 
then! 

The portable Florence Oven, 
with the “baker’s arch” and 
patented heat-spreader, bakes 
food to a luscious, tempting 
brown. 


means 


of fuel. 











Easy to start 


Just turn a lever and touch a 
lighted match to the Asbestos 
Kindler. In a few minutes the 
most intense heat rises in a clear 
blue flame, close up under the 
cooking. And there it stays—it 
does not spread out into the 
kitchen. By turning a lever you 
can regulate this flame to any 
degree of heat you may require. 
Then when dinner is ready, 
a turn of the lever puts out 
the fire, leaving a cool, fresh 


kitchen in which to clean up. 
Burns the vapor of kerosene 


The Florence Oil Range is‘a real 
economy. It burns the vapor of 
kerosene, a fuel that is cheap 
and always easy to get. The 
flame is a gas flame. It is not 
a wick flame, such as you see in 
the ordinary oil lamp. 

Your kitchen work is very 
simple when you have a Flor- 
ence. There is no coal or wood 
to carry; no fire to be shaken 
nor ashes to be removed. The 
kerosene tank must be filled 
occasionally —that’s all there is 
to do. ‘This tank is made of 
metal, with a glass bull’s-eye. 
It is unbreakable, and is easy 
to fill. 

The Florence is built of the 
best materials. Lustrous blue 
or white enamel, attractive lines, 
and nickel trimming make it an 
ornament to any kitchen. 

Don’t buy just an oil stove. 
Be sure you visit a furniture or 
hardware store where the Flore 
ence is sold. If you don’t know 
the nearest one, write us for 
the address—it is worth the 
slight trouble. 


Send for free 
booklet 


There is much in- 
formation that will 
interest you in our 
booklet, ‘Get Rid of 
the ‘Cook Look’.” 
Drop usa line today 
and we shall be glad 
to mail it to you. 








The Florence 
Leveler 


on each leg en- 
ables you to set 
thestove levelon 
an uneven floor, 











Florence Stove Company, Dept. 676, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE... sar 
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cooked fruit. 
pared. 


ploded, with ev 


Each Grain 
n Adventure 





Luscious and Enticing 


To bring enchantment to the breakfast table 


RISP and flaky grains of selected wheat, puffed 
to 8 times their normal size, light as the air, 
and with the rich flavor of nut meats. 


You serve with sugar and cream. Or in bowls of 
milk. And as a special allurement, with fresh or 


No breakfast before has ever com- 


ery food cell broken. 















Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 





aaa 















i) 








To children Quaker Puffed Wheat brings the 
nourishment of whole grains with the richness of a 
rare confection; to adults an almost perfect food. 
Quickly digested and assimilated; kernels steam ex- 


An energy food of fairy delight—yet with vita- 
mines, bran and minerals in balanced combination. 


Quaker Puffed Rice, also 


Whole rice kernels, steam exploded to 8 times 
normal size, like the Puffed Wheat. 
morsels so light and inviting you would never 
dream they could be so nutritious. 


Dainty 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 








The Progressive Farmer, 








| Adaress letters lo Uncle PF care of The Progressive Farmer 








**A Man of His Word’ 


pP4r Boys and Girls:— 


Here is a message that came to 
us the other day from one of the most 
thoughtful men in Southern agricul- 
tural work. It is so important that I 
am going to run it instead of my regu- 
lar weekly letter, and beg you to think 
about it. Our friend wrote: 

“As my riper years come on, one of 
the solid satisfactions of my life is 
that people can point to me as ‘a man 
of his word.’ I do not say this boast- 
fully, but I do say it with pride—I hope 
pardonable pride. 

“T hope my two boys will go through 
college; but if along with what they 
get out of books they fail also to learn 
to place truth and justice above all 
wisdom and wealth, their training will 
be defective. I sometimes fear we are 
inclined these days to attach too much 
importance to mere book learning, for- 
getting that truth, honor, and justice are 
the fundamental things of life. 

“However much he may know, how- 
ever brilliant he may be, no young man 
can ever be really successful who is not 
absolutely ‘on the square.’ A single lie, 
a single crooked deal, may take a life- 
time of square dealing to live down; a 
reputation for honesty and truth, on the 
other hand, may come slowly, but once 
acquired it is a priceless asset. 

“To Progressive Farmer boys and 
girls IT want to say that whatever else 
you do or be, be honest—honest with 
yourself and with your fellow man. Be 
‘a man of your word’ and you will be 
fairly started on the road to success.” 


UNCLE P. F. 


Susie Raised a Big Family of 
Toads! 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AM going to tell you what I know 
about the toad and its habits. 


There fs a mud puddle close to our 
garden, and during rainy weather it is 
full of water. One day last spring just 
after a big rain I found the mudhole 
full of frog eggs. In about two days 
the water began to dry up. I carried 
water from the well and kept the hole 
full of water. It was about five feet 
wide and about one foot deep and had, 
I am sure, a thousand eggs in it. Ina 
few days the eggs hatched and the hole 


filled with tadpoles. Then hind legs 
began to grow on their bodies and on 
each side of their tails. Their tails 


kept growing shorter while their hind 
legs kept growing larger and longer. 
As their front legs appeared, their tails 
gradually disappeared and they became 
full fledged frogs, ready to hop about 
and go to the fields and gardens to feed 
on insects. About the time they were 
ready to hop there came a shower of 
rain and soon the little frogs were hop- 
ping all over the ground. It did look 
as if we had had a shower of frogs 
rather than a shower of rain! 


Later on one evening I was in the 
garden and I found a big toad close tu a 
tomato row. The tomato worms were 
eating the leaves on the tomato vines. I 
picked off’ one big worm and threw it 
in front of the toad. He didn’t move 


till the worm started to crawl then 
nearly as quick as thought, he caught 
the worm and swallowed it. I kept 


throwing worms to him until he swal- 
lowed about 10 good sized ones. 

There is a lot more about frogs that 
I haven't told. The frogs are one of 
the farmer’s best friends. They eat 
lots of insects that are injurious and we 
should, never destroy the frogs or lizards 
either, for lizards, like frogs, live on 
bansects, SUSIE KIRTON. 





Polk County, Ark. 
| Editor's Note-—We are very glad that 





Susie sent us this nice letter and I 
know all of us want her to tell us more 
about toads. I wonder if she knows 
how tree frogs and bull frogs live and 
raise their young? 


“Go to a School With a Smith- 
Hughes Teacher” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

[* THE boys who have never been to a 

school with a vocational agricultural 
department in it could know how much 
pleasure there is in the work, they 
would work to get such a school in their 
communities. We have had a Smith- 
Hughes agricultural school for five 
years. I think it is a fine thing, because 
you can do all kinds of work on the out- 
side as well as studying books. One of 
the things we do is to make many 
things that can be used on the farm and 
in the home every day. 

In our work we have to keep “project 
records” and we also learn by doing the 
actual farming. I kept a record of my 
sweet potatoes last year, putting down 
every detail from the date the project 
began until it ended. It cost 24% cents 
a bushel to raise the potatoes and I sold 
them for $1.25 a bushel. It is a pleasure 
to know what you are doing and 
whether you make money or lose. 

On one-tenth of an acre 
bushels of Nancy Hall potatoes. These 
were sold for $1.25 a bushel, bringing 
$33.25, a profit of $25.12. This yield is 
20 per cent above the ten-year average 
of my county. 


I made 25 


My advice to the boys and girls who 
read The Progressive Farmer is to go 
to school where there is a Smith- 
Hughes agricultural teacher. 

FELTON DUNIVANT 

Giles County, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note-——Hundreds of boys and 
girls all over the South are getting the 
valuable experience that Felton is get- 
ting. We wish every community had a 
Smith-Hughes school and we are ask- 
ing all our young people to help get one 
in their neighborhoods. 


Why “Little Women” Is My 
Favorite Book 


($1 Prize Letter) 

ITTLE Women” and “Little Men,” 

by Louisa M. Alcott are my favor- 
ite books. I like them because they are 
so true to life. Almost any girl can 
find her likeness in either the womanly 
Meg; the tomboyish and mischievous 
Jo; the darling, quiet, loving little Beth, 
or the graceful, polite, and ladylike 
Amy. 

I have read “Little Women” many 
times and it has never grown old to me, 
In my imagination I have played with 
Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy as children, 
laughed at Jo’s pranks, cried over their 
mistakes and sorrows, and loved their 
gentle, kind, and loving mother as well 
as any of them. 

Then in “Little Men” it is interesting 
to see what useful women these girls 
became—Meg a devoted mother, Amy 
the same polite, ladylike creature of her 
girlhood; and tomboyish Jo—who would 
think of the cheerful, loving lady in the 
home for boys as Jo! How she did en- 
joy her work among them, and always 
looked back with pleasure to “Teddy,” 
the first wild boy she ever tamed. 

JEWEL McBANE. 

Alamance County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—Every girl ought to 
have her own copy of “Little Women” 
to read over and over again. If there ts 
any girl between twelve and twenty - 
reading this page who has not read this 
book, she ought to begin saving up right 
now: to get a copy. And Jill tell you. a: 
secret—boys who read this book like it - 
too. 
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Farm and Community Hints 


How to Have a Successful 
Picnic 
HE following suggestions, taken from 


Form 318, program series, lowa Stat 


College, have beei gathered trom mel 
and women wh da great deal 
of experience in developing successful 
1 cl 

Have committees appointed for all 
definite jobs. 


\dvertise picnic horoug hly. Talk 


it | for weeks in advance. 
Adopt method of financing so that 
picnic will be self-suy 

4. Have 


acting as 


porting. 

badge s for officials. Those 
police, ushers and in charge 
of games, etc., can handle crowd better 


if provided with badg 


5. In big picnics, start car parking 
early. 

6. Provide plenty of good drinking 
water. 

7. Start program at scheduled time. 


& Have 
oi program, 


music or sports at beginning 
to draw the crowd. 

% Arrange games ior everybody, men, 
women, boys and girls. 
speaking and music 
than an hour and a 


10. Do not have a 
program of more 
half in length. 

11. Do not plan on more than one out- 
side speaker. 


12. Make careful arrangements for 
accommodating and entertaining in- 
vited guests and speakers. 


13. Have platform and seats arranged 
in shade. 

14. Keep crowd from getting on four 
sides of the platform, and keep cars at 
least 200 feet away. 

15. Provide ushers to seat the crowd. 

16. Keep all 
making apparatus away 
place. 

17. Have 
sters during 
enough 


ions and noise 
from speaking 


concess 


organized play 
program but 
away so as not to 
the program. 


for young- 
have it far 
interfere with 
18. Arrange for adequate toilet facil- 
19. Have some one definitely 
sible for each part of program. 


& % & 


How One Farmer Gets $88 a 
Month Extra Income 
Mc has been said about “pay day 
on the farm.” One pay day a 
has been the rule, but more can be 
made if we take advantage of our pres- 
ent local markets. In many 
simply 


response 


year 


many 


Cases it is 
finding out what the market 
wants and then producing the articles in 
demand and putting them on the 
in a marketable condition. 

All these facts have been clearly dem- 
onstrated by Mr. H. M. Hicks, a small 
farmer northern end of 


market 


who lives in the 


Anderson County, S. C. Mr. Hicks 
sells his farm’s surplus in the town of 
Anderson, S. C. Anderson is no better 
market ‘than many of the small towns 


and cities scattered all over the country. 

The success of Mr. Hicks’ venture was 
largely due to his efforts to meet the 
demands of the consumers. In addition 
to his regular field crops, he sells a va- 
riety of farm products, such as vegeta- 
bles, chickens, eggs, butter, buttermilk, 
small fruits, melons, etc., in season. As 
this is written (May, 1924), his record 
of sales for the past 16 months is as 
follows :— 


1923 1923 
January ...... $ 53.20 oe $ 84.10 
February ...... 61.6, November ..... 77.80 
| ae 82.70 December ...... 75.45 
OS ere 92.45 1924 
ree 123.51 January ...... $ 96.54 
ER. Cinrsadeks 158.24 February ..... 104.30 
Lear 78.90 ee 96.84 
August ...... -» 65.65 eS 102.35 
September ..... 66.75 


These sales total $1,419.81 and give an 
average of $88.67 per month. It will be 
seeri from this ‘record: that the income 


This is 


farmer’s 


rough the year. 
from a 


is distributed t] 
mighty satisfactory 
standpoint. 

Mr. Hicks makes two trips to the 


each I 


market veck, where he a 

greater part 01 woducts already en- 
gaged. When he nore of any product 
than hi s regular customers will buy, he 
has no veumh in disposing of it to their 


neighbors. Mai Vv < { his customers make 


sales to neighbors for him 


Speaking of experience re ently, 


Mr. Hicks said: “I have 


never been abl 


to supply -the demand for good farm 
produce. There are always other cus 
tomers waiting to get on my regular list. 
I have always made it a point to sell 


products, delivered in 
good condition. In addition t 


products of good quality, my 


only first-class 

wanting 
customers 
want them to show up well. That means 
better packing and quick delivery ] 
have never had a 
nd never expect to. I aim to give them 
good produce and a fair deal in the way 
and prices.” 


dissatistied customer 


of service, quality, 

The above is such a record as 
should be proud of. Mr. Hicks has de 
veloped a market where others thought 
exist. He is making a few 
oper- 


anyone 


one did not 
side-lines pay the 
ation of his farm, and he has his main 
There ar 


expenses of the 
crops as clean cash ‘profits 
many other 
over the country, 
will provide regular pay 


opportunities like this all 


which, when developed, 
days on the 


farm. S. M. BYARS, 
County Agent. 
Anderson County, S. C. 


Editor’s Note—It is a mighty fine 
feeling of security when a farmer has a 
sure income of $88 per month—and no 
one can deny that 104 pay days in a year 
beats one pay day all hollow. But the 
$88 per from the sale of sur- 
plus vegetables, chickens, eggs, butter, 
buttermilk, fruits, melons, etc., and Mr 
Hicks gets a mighty good living for his 
home folks while he is raising these 
sales products also. 


oe, ee, | 


“Time Prices’”’ Worse Than 
Boll Weevil 


HE president of a leading 


month tS 


~ 


Southern 
Atlanta 
gainst the 
credit sys- 


South. 


manufacturing concern 
writes to commend our fight 
crop mortgage time prices” 
tem which has so long cursed the 
He says: 

“In looking over a recent issue of The 
Progressive Farmer, my eyes fell upon 
the editorial ‘Avoid Time Prices as You 


Would Small p« x.’ This has been a pet 
sermon of mine for a long time, and the 
policy of our company was based on the 


idea of cash. I think there can be no 
question but that credit in the South, 
especially as practiced by the farmers, 
has done more harm than the _ boll 
weevil.” 

a ae | 


Service Men, Here’s Where to 
Find Out About the Bonus 


HE passage of the soldiers’ bonus bill 
entitles all enlisted men and lower- 
rank officers who saw service in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps during the 
World War to a bonus. This bonus is 
in the form of a paid-up, 20-year en- 
dowment life insurance policy, and the 
amount each veteran wil receive is de- 
pendent on the length of service prior to 
July 1, 1919. The insurance takes effect 
January 1, 1925, and in a few years will 
have a loan value. It can be cashed out 
for its face January 1, 1945, by 
veterans still living then, and immediate- 
ly after death by the beneficiaries of 
veterans who die before that time. 
Veterans should get in touch with the 
nearest American Legion post or the 
nearest office of the Red Cross for ap- 
plication blanks and information. They 
will have the application blanks for dis- 
tribution and will be glad to assist you 
in filling out yours. 


value 
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Every Mother’s Duty 


VERY 


her children the 


mother knows it is her duty to serve 


most nutritious foods. Often 


she has difficulty in learning what these foods are, 
but through the most up-to-date experiments by 


nutrition experts, mothers are 


knowledge. 


now getting this 


For example, most mothers now know that the 


element, Dextrose, 

strength and because 
of Dextrose, 
tant food for growing 


creates bodily energy and 
Karo contains a large amount 


it is recommended as a most impor- 


children. 


Both Blue Label and Red Label Karo are deli- 
cious in flavor and rich in nutrition. 


FRE « Abooklet about Dextrose every mother 
a wr should read. Explains why children 
thrive on Dextrose. Sent free with beautifully illuc- 

trated 64 page cook book. Write Corn Products 
Refining Company, Department A, Argo, Ii! 
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ARSENATE 


LIGHTNIN BRAND 


\. \GHESKS THE WEEVIL ° 


Made from best raw materials available 


TRIED—TESTED—PROVED 


AS TO RESULTS 


in the heart of the cot- 
ton belt by the nous new electric 
yrocess which insures PURITY 
fechanical condition of production 
recognized by State and Government 
officials. 


“It Sticks” 


Sold under guaranteed analysis to meet 
Government specification. 


Manufactured 


Packed in 100 pound steel drums; also 


tongued and 


in 200 pound paper lined, 
and 5 


grooved barrels, and 50, 25, 10, 
pound packages 


Direct to Farmers and to Deal- 
ers on DEALERS’ DISCOUNT. 


Quick Deliveries by 
Ordering Today. 


Insure 


Gulf States Chemical & Refining Co. 





American Trust Bidg., 





Birmingham, Ala. 












WHITMAN HAY PRESSES 


One-horse, two-horse and power presses built 
in a Southern factory to meet Southern re- 
quirements. Lightest, Strongest, Cheapest. 


Write Today for Free Catalog and Lowest Prices. 


attanooga Implement & Mfg. Co. 


















































































Type 600 Ignition System for 


FORDS 


Itis notjusta timer, but acom- 
plete ignition system— Makes 
a wonderful improvement in 
Fords—insures quick, easy 
starts, more power onthehills, 
smooth running under al) con- 
ditions. Ask about SPECIAL 
TRIAL OFFER, giving deal- 
er’s name. 


A American Booch Magneto Corp. ps] 
Box 9612 Springfield, Mass. 


| FARM LANDS |i 
For Sale 


Fill out this coupon and mail to: 


McMILLAN MILL COMPANY, 


Florida. 













Pensacola, 


I am interested in your plan by which I 
“an buy farm lands on ten years’ time, 








NOMO 2c cccccccccccsccccccccccccsccccecececs 








l| Address R peeeevesseo snes | | 





Makes Canning 
; Bolten a 


Does away with the expense of glass jars, 
the bother and worry of caps, rubbers, 
solder and a of hard work. With the 


Virginia Home 
Can Sealer 


and otal inia Sanitary 
Tin Cans, you can put 
up high as 600 to 800 
cans a day of as fine 
fruits, vegetables and 

meats asif you had the 
biggest canning factory ‘e the world. Approved by 
Good a Housenecping ge Oy U. ©, Sovermames nt. 

ri or free booklet, right now. Virginia Cap 
Co., Box 577-C Roanoke, Ve. . 


Only $1424) 


Down For 
2 H-P. WITTE 
(Throttling Governor) 
Easy Terms on best engine | . 


built. Burnsker or gas. br, 44 

wer at will. Equipped wi: h the famous WI 

agneto. Other sizes, 2 to 25 H-P.—all styles. 
Write today for my Big Engine Book, 
—"Sent free—No obligation on your part. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2351 Oakiand Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO, 
2351 Empire Buliding, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





















; Dir Terracer « Anh 
t eversi' 
eset coljedjuntable 4 ft Spent tiling ‘or 


. Cleans builds feud 
forraces. Does work of 100 men. 
horses or tractor. 10 DAYS 

« Satisfaction or no sale. 


sboro Ditcher & GraderCo. 
x 1031 


STAC 


RELIABLE, MAN WANTED 


ot each county to sell our fruit trees, shade 
st 3. rT Liber it 











J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Pomona, N. C. 














caine 













High or low wheels— 
»® steel or wood—wide 


lors freé 
Electric Wheel Co. 30 Elm st.  Quiney. WH. 





BARGAINS IN 


US. ARMY GOODS 
AREYS=NAWY SUPI 











$52. 50 Direct to You 
From Factory. 
Suastes. Wagons and Har- 
90-Day Trial. 
tiene guarantee. 
catalog showing reduced 
prices. Georgia Buggy Co., 
Griffin, Ga 








HARVESTER czts end piles on 


a. fows. Man and horse cuts and 
shocks equal Corn Binder. 


in every Only; $25 








The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


Trees Bear No Fruit 


HAVE a pear and two cherry trees 
each seven years old. They have so 
far produced no fruit, but are large for 
their age 


densely covered with 
branches and leaves. 
What can I do to 
make them bear?’ 
The soil in which 
these trees are grow- 
ing is probably too 
rich in nitrogen. 
Here are four things 


and 





to do: (1) Apply 
two or three pounds 
Cc. L. NEWMAN : 
of acid phosphate, 
scattered in a circle under the branches. 


(2) Prune the trees now by removing the 
weaker branches where they are crowd- 
ed, but be sure to give good shape to 
the trees. (3) Dig a narrow trench 8 to 
10 inches deep and three feet long on 


opposite sides of the tree two to three 
feet from the trunk. This is to check 
growth by cutting the roots. Fill the 
trenches .as soon as dug. (4) Another 
way to check growth is to sow millet or 
Sudan grass broadcast now and cut for 
hay when in blossom. Then keep the 
orchard mowed until frost. 

If the land is sandy apply half pound 
muriate of potash or two pounds of 
kainit to each tree. Use no nitrogenous 


fertilizer or 


What to Sow for Fall Pas- 


turage 
‘| ANTICIPATE a 
September 
sow a field 


can I sow?” 


manure 


of pas- 
October, 


was iM 


shortage 
and 
that 


turage im 
and want to 
wheat. What 


broadcast a mixture of 
Haberlandt 


You may sow 
Early Amber sorghum and 
soybeans, or plant.an early variety of 
velvet beans in rows six feet apart. 
Then plant a row of soybeans in the 
middle. These should be gotten in at 
once and cultivated clean until good 
growth is made. If the land will grow 
rape, two pounds per acre sowed at time 
of last cultivation will be ready for graz- 
ing in five to eight weeks. 


Greens for Winter Use in the 
Mountains 


HAVE been unable 
through the 


spinach 
moun- 


to grow 


winter here in the 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


tains. What can I sow to have greens 


all winter?” 

If you will start your spinach in early 
August, sowing in 15 to 18-inch rows, 
thinning the plants to six inches apart 
and mulch between the rows with a light 
covering of straw over the spinach, you 
will have no difficulty in growing it 
through the winter at elevations of 2,000 
feet in the vicinity of Asheville. You 
will find kale started in July and August 
to be hardy with you. The old Seven-top 
turnip is also hardy and popular for 
greens. Spinach, kale, and salad turnips 
may be sowed now and give some greens 


in the winter and an abundance next 
spring. 
To Get Rid of Sorrel 
LEASE tell me what the enclosed 


plant is and how to get rid of it in 

my clover field,” 
Red sorrel rarely becomes trouble- 
some in fertile land that is not acid. It 


is usually an indication of the need of 


lime and often of drainage, too. Drain- 
age and lime bring about changed con- 
ditions in the soil that permit other and 


taller crops to grow well and crowd the 
sorrel out. It is probable that the sorrel 
with the 
especially if you have sowed alsike 


seed were introduced clover 
seed, 
clover.’ It may be wise to plow the field 
now, apply two tons of ground limestone, 
and sow soybeans or cowpeas in rows in 
order that the field may be cultivated. 
Follow the peas or beans with rye to be 
plowed down next spring for corn, and 
then sow clover again one year from next 


fall or winter. 


Heavy Yield Sudan Grass 
Hard to Cure 


HAD trouble in curing Sudan grass 

hay last year. Made four tons to an 
acre and lost some of it where the heav- 
test growth was. How can I cure tt 
when the yield is so heavy?” 


If a tedder is run over the hay a day 
after it is cut, then curing will be more 
uniform. Or a side-delivery rake will 
help, especially if small windrows are 
made and these “rolled over” before the 
top gets too dry. Probably the best way 
to save a very heavy crop of Sudan grass 
is to harvest with binder, making me- 
dium sized bundles or sheaves. Set these 
in well formed shocks made of from 6 
to 12 bundles each until cured. When 





i tbr is a list of free bul 
Vorth Agricultural Ext 
this month and next:— 


Carolina 


8—Tobacco Barns. 
—The Corn Bill Bug. 
—Drying Fruits and Vegetables. 


Tobacco Wildfire. 
Buckwheat Production. 
Harvesters. 
Sorghum for Syrup. 
Soybean Pastures for 
—Preserving Eggs. 
104—The Cotton Boll Weevil. 
Experiment 


Soybean 


Hogs. 


0000 ODO SIO Ut 


“N 


196—Apple Dise 

203—Cantaloupe and Cucumber 

214—Two Important Cantaloupe 

216 Feeding Cottonseed Meal to 
Horses. 


ises. 

Insects. 
Pests. 

Draft 


June, 1912—Corn Culture 
June, 1913—Oyster-shell Scale. 
May, 1914—Insect Enemies of Corn. 

In order to get such of the above 
wish, all you *have to do is to put an 
culars you need most (not more than 
the following blank, and mail to Agric 


I will thank you to send me the bulletins, 
X-mark in th above’ dist. . 


Name 





Valuable Bulletins Free to North Carolina Readers 


Extension Serv 


Iletins, circulars, etc., tssued by the 
ension Service, that will help farmers 
ice Bulletins 

107—A Feed Ration for Dairy Cows. 
111—Soybeans in Western North Carolina 
113—Jelly, Jam, Preserves, and Pickles. 


Station 


Department of Agriculture Bulletins 


X-mark opposite the names of the cir- 


four or five, we should say), fill in 
-ultural Editor, State Extension Ser- 


vice, Raleigh, N. C. Write very plainly, 
Ws, Se asc acean eno beaecadedawenskennsstesser eh R. 
Dear Sir: 


In accordance with the announcement made in ges Progressive Farmer, 
Yours yery tru 


Poe rer ss Cee eee eee ees be deere nent dastaee «- 


121—The Home Garden. 

122—Farm and Home Garden Manual. 
123—The Farm Garden. 

127—Soybean Growing in North Carolina 


129—Control of Peach Insects. 
133—Feeding Hogs. 


Bulletins 
237—Tobacco Culture. 
239—The Tobacco Flea-beetle. 
241—Soybeans and *Cowpeas. 
246—Wildfire of Tobacco 


June, 1915—Orchard Spraying. 


July, 1915—Land of Opportunity. 
March, 1916—Hog Cholera. 
free bulletins, circulars, etc., as you 


circulars, ote have checked with an 











and stick better. 


as yours was, it 
say when the 


the growth is as heavy 
is advisable to cut early, 
first heads are in bloom 


Fertilize Asparagus Now 
“W4- AT fertiliser do you for 


an acre of asparagus that was cut 
for the first time this year?” 


advise 


A good fertilizer for asparagus is 
made from 625 pounds of acid phosphate, 
250 pounds of nitrate of soda, and 125 
pounds of muriate of potash. Apply 
this 1,000 pounds to your acre now to 
get a good crop next year. Be sure to 
keep the field so well cultivated that no 
weeds can grow. Farmers’ Bulletin 829 
gives full instructions for growing as- 
paragus. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., will send you 
a free copy. 


Fertilizer for Spring-set 
Strawberries 
“| PLANTED four 


ries in March but 
them. The land normally 
about 20 to 25 bushels of 
should a fertilizer for 
alyse, and how much 
per acre?” 

The growth of your strawberries this 
summer will determine the kind of crop 
you have next spring, and you should. 
apply now 400 to 500 pounds of fertil- 
izer per acre. For your sandy soil 
you will find a fertilizer made by mixing 
1,100 pounds acid phosphate, 600 pounds 
nitrate of soda, and 300 pounds muriate 
of potash a good mixture. This will 
analyze 8.8-4.8-7.5. Be sure to keep the 
field free of weeds throughout the sum- 
mer. 


acres in strawber- 
did not fertilize 
zerill 


corn, 


make 
What 
strawberries an- 


should be used 


poor 


Spraying Tomato Vines 
HAVE directions for making sprays 
for tomatoes that do not agree. One 


calls for four and the other six pounds 
of lime. Which is better?” 


Use four pounds of fresh lump lime 
or six pounds of hydrated lime. Dis- 
solve four pounds of bluestone (copper 
sulphate) in 25 gallons of water. Sus- 
pend the bluestone in a sack just under 
the surface of the water. Slake the 
stone lime in eight gallons of water or 
add the hydrated lime to 25 gallons of 
water. When the stone lime has slaked, 
strain the solution and raise to 25 gal- 
lons by adding water. Pour the two 
solutions into a third vessel at the same 
time. Pour and vigorously. 
In the meantime pound of 
arsenate of lead 
and add to the mixture while it is being 


slowly stir 
dissolve 1 


in two quarts of water 


stirred. Strain and it is ready for use. 
The bluestone and lime are for tomato 
diseases and the arsenate of lead for 


chewing insects like the tobacco. horn- 
worm or the boll worm that eats its way 
into the tomato fruits. 


Bugs Start Early in Spring 
CORNER of my strawberry field is 
being injured by red spider and 

plant lice are thick in the garden on 
melons and young apple trees. Do you 
recommend lime-sulphur or nicotine sul- 
phate?” 


Mix thoroughly 3 pounds of nicotine 
sulphate and 100 pounds of air-slaked 
lime and dust both sides of the leaves. 
This is effective for both spider and 
aphids. If you are equipped for spray- 
ing and not for dusting, then dissolve 
1 pint of nicotine sulphate in 100 gallons 
of lime-sulphur and 8 pounds of whale- 
oil soap. If you can’t get this soap, 
then use laundry soap.. The lime-sul- 
phur and soap make the solution spread 
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Kills Root and Branch 
-and Jhe Stumps Quickly Rot 


Champion Tree Killer clears 
new ground qui A and 
effec 
three tc 
dies ; 
trunk anc 

























You can plow al 


land cleared wit he ampi on Tree 

Killer many mont in advance of  o 
the slow ‘‘belting’’ “method. % 
You are losing money when you 

try to grow a crop in the shade 


Get rid of the leaves on trees anc 
shrubs—let the 1 produce fruit. 
Shaded plants do not produce. 
Put up in 2, 3, 5, and 10 gallon 
cans at 1.25 per gallon We 
guarantee it to do the work, Ask 
for booklet 

W. N. WILKERSON & SONS, 
324 S. Front St. 
Memphis, 








Seksbrsherlerel 
Tree Killer ~ 














Keep your chickens healthy. Rid 
them of lice. Dust Bee Brand In- 
sect Powder on the chickens. Blow it about 
chicken houses, runs, etc. Harmless to everye 
thing except insects. Insect powder is the 
most effective insecticide. Bee Brand is the 
most effective powder. Costslittle. Household 
sizes, 15c and 35c. Other sizes 70c and $1.25. 
Write for special Poultry Lice Circular, also 
free booklet —a complete guide for killing 
house and garden insects, 


McCORMICK & CO, _— Baltimore, Md. 


DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
ie & necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing » Davie Cyprese Tonk 
on @ steel tower. 

A Davie Cypress Tank ie more 
durable and sightly than e steel NS 
tank. Costs leas and laste longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for al) purposes 

Davis Cypress Tanks sre built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send a. 
you ap estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G. M. BAIS & SON 
© Laure Street 
Palathe Florida LZ. os 





























Improved 
New Model 


4%) H-P PULLS OVER 2H-P 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline) 
You can get any size OTTAWA 
from my factory atlower prices 
andon ay monthly payments, 
Earn its ¢ as you use it, 


WO INTEREST TO PAY % dezs 


ine to, start. Sizes 1% BPO 
“Ho pha Better Engines.’ ’ Send name on cerd teday. 


TTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
1091- -Bhten St. 
Desk 1091-B Magee Bidg. 


YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR 
THCROUGH-PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 













Free Trial on 


pence in use today, Ess ve 








will clean them off permanentfy, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 


per bottle, delivered. Will tell_you 
more if you write. Book 4 R Free. 








ALL SET 


ything moves, shoot!” 


Captain—“If an 


Ah moves.” 


THE SIGN OF GOOD SOUP 
Waiter—“Want soup? 
Diner—“Is it good soup?” 


Waiter—“Sure fourteen carrot.” 


NEIGHBORLINESS 
Customer: I want to buy three lawn mow- 
ers. 
Dealer: You must have a big place 
Customer: No... but I ve two neigh- 


bors.—Good Hardware. 


PLYING HIS TRADE 


Superintendent: “It is our custom to let 
a prisoner work at the same trade in here 
as he did outside Now what is your trade? 
Shoemaker, blacksmith, or—” 

Prisoner: “Please, sir, I traveling 


salesman.” 
BREAKING IT GENTLY 


“Captain, can anything be lost if you know 
where it is?” 
“No; certainly not,’ replied the captain 
rather sharply. 
“Well, sir,’’ retorted the teward, “your 
silver teapot is at the bottom « the At- 


lantic.” 


NON-SKID CAKES 


A small boy during his first eventful meal 
in a restaurant suddenly became greatly erm 
grossed in a Mart at the next table who 
was regaling himself with waffles. He turn- 
ed to his parents and announced in a shrill 


voice: 
“Mamma, I ant some of those non-skid 
griddle cakes.” 


UPSIDE DOWN 


Mrs. Brown—“I! admire Dr. Young immense- 
ly. He is so persevering in the face of dif- 
ficulties that he always reminds me of Pa- 
tience sitting on a monument.” 

Mr. Brown—“Yes; but what I am becoming 
rather alarmed about is the number of mon 
uments sitting on his patients.”—People’s 
Journal (Glasgow). 


WHERE MACHINERY WAS NOT WANTED 


A little chap was offered a chance to spend 
a week in the country, but refused. Coaxing, 
pleading, arguing, promising of untold won- 
ders alike brought from him nothing but 
the stubborn ultimatum: “No country for 
me!” 

asked finally. 


“But why not?” someone 


“Because,” he responded, “they * have 
thrashin’ machines down there an’ it’s bad 
enough here where it’s done by hand.’’—The 
Lance. : 

ZIGZAGGING 


During the hearing of a traffic case in an 
Ohio town the judge put this question to 
the chauffeur brought before him for having 
run down a man: 

“You knew that if you struck this pedes- 


trian he would probably be seriously in- 


jured, did you not? 

“Yes, your honor,” said the chauffeur. 

“In that case why didn’t you zigzag your 
car and miss him?” 

“Your honor,” explained the driver, “he 
was zigzagging himself and outguessed me, 
that’s all.”—Judge. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. ALLEY — Gopmiht,, 1924, by 








Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











DEM LOAN-SHARKS KIN 
DO MORE To You wiDA 
WRITIN’-PEN DAN DEY 
COULD WID A SIX-SHOOTER! 
eae 





Sentry—“Yassah; an’ if anything shoots, 
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SEE and TRY 
a New Imp proved 


DE LAVAL 


Cream with any other you may be 


thinking of buying. 

If you then still choose 
the other machine you will 
know what you are doing, 

Py but the chances are a 
Side hundred to one that you 
will not and will know why 

le you do not. 

Si e We can make no claims 

of De Laval superiority in 

|— every feature of separator 

| value and practicability 

which seeing and trying the 

machine itself will not more 
than substantiate. 

A Cream Separator is 
the most important farm 
equipment investment any 
cow owner ever makes. He 
can’t afford to make a 
mistake, or at least to do 
it unknowingly. 
























































The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 61 Beale Street 














The — DMILLwithaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly ‘oiled. 












oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

/ You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 
The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. fansascity Minneapolis Oakland 











The Progressive Farmer 
is the Standard Farm 
Paper of the South 


“Reo” Cluster Meta Shing gles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ted, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
| Sidings. allboard, Paints, ete., direct to 
ate Bottom Factory ices, 

better ae and lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


have ore durability—many customers report 15 and 
wy ice.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. Weeell direct 
‘ou and save you all 
jd ayy =" dealer’s 





“Edited by Men Who Know” 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND FARM WOMAN 
THE FARMER 
THE FARMER’S WIFE 
BREEDERS’ GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
. PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 

Garage Book, showing styles. PRAIRIE FARMER 
TYR. 174 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. ' /|l| WALLACE’S FARMER 
WISC. AGRICULTURIST 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
If Interested in any of these 

publications address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Dallas, Texas 








Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Set 

























} 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 364 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





C: ti a Fish, Fele, Mink, Muskrats and jammed 
in la 
atc numbers, with my New, Fold 


ing, Galvanized Wire mesk Trape. They cateh 
like a fly-trap catches Made in 





Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
95 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Standard Farm 
1109 Tranepertodion 'B Bidy., Chicago, tl. 





flies allgizes. Strong Loe 
durable. Write today for Descriptive Pree iit, and my 


cipitation Al ln a ot 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















Kitts 














will be 


fresh or 











soon due, 


held at the farm of 


which 


LOWELL GABLE, Paoli, Pa. 


Wednesday, July 16, 1924 


FEATURING cows of dairy quality, 
have been 
selected with a view to meeting the 
mid-summer demand for quality milk. 


Such representative breeders as 


A Guernsey Breeders 
Consignment Sale 


M. T. Phillips S. N. Root takes care of gardens up to one 

ae L, Hope L. i oe kN k | Game Gages 

I. W, Roberts W. W. Porter ax te es Seder tatlian. 

G. W. St. Amant W. J. Clother Send money order or 

M. M. Hollings- WwW. | P Merkel > | check, when you write, 
worth G. W. Koser ee ¢- Vaycide Chemical 

J. B. Robertson Etc., have entries. ; (@) ” Corporati 

4 For catalogue address 


LOWELL GABLE, Paoli, Pa. 



















Entomologists. 
Used by the biggest 


BEAN. 
BEETLE Seas 


you 
“ fort Ibs. ‘or $1. #8 for 10 tbe. 


Vaycide Black Death 
Especially prepared for cab- 
bage, melon, potato, tobacco 
and tomato worms. Fertilizes 
foliage as well as kills bugs. 
Prices same as Cal-Sulphur. 
Vaycide ‘*40’’ Dust 
Kills striped cucumber beetle; 
also leaf-eating and pgeking in- 
sects---3 Ibs., $1.00; 5 ibs., 
Vaycide Dust os 
No. 1, splendid bellows dust gun 
for small garde ns, $2.25; No. 2, 








































































































































___POLAND-CHINAS 


SUPERIOR BIG TYPE POLANDS 


If you war real Polands—h iy foal | Polanc 
Virginia's leads ng herd. We wed the 
Champion Boar at t 4 a. State Fair 
sows were an outs tanding ornnens wit 
and seconds in aged ng classes 
One of our P will add prestige t 
Write your inquiry at once to 
RIPLEY S. WALKER FIVE GABLES FARM 
Mount Jackson, Virginia 


SHORTHORNS 
(INCREASE FARM PROFITS) 
Use Shorhorn Bulls and Cows - * Ade 
Produce market topping steers and in- u : 
crease your income. Quality counts. A - ' 
For literature address F 7 a ah | ' 
The American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., . Em 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, r) aut nIvE : 
Chicago, Illinois ° . s = NW! 
— - - > ones = 
( Good eiage gives live stock the oY = 
tight kind of nourishment the Bae 
HOLSTEINS — Secnilaaahitibaaiin ee around, hence makes them 
produce more, makes them pay 
ed enum bigger profits at lower cost ofpro- 
Hollins Herd (Accredit ) | | duction. Thousands of farmers 
All cows have yearly records A. B. S. O. testing have proven this, 
continuously for many years King Segis-Ormsby | Til d 
breeding ile an 
JOS. A. TURNER, Manage y/ 777 ; 
Department F, Hollins College, Virginia | a a a OO Wood Silos 
Our long experience assures the be st construc- 
DUROC-JERSEYS tion, the most profita — investm Kalamazoo 
a msn Wood Silos built 30 y« career! iitgi ving good 
JORDAN’ S ~» eats We "der fi “iamed i. service. Kalamazoo Tile Silos are everlasting. 
DUROC FARM ey Bn a gn oy Save Money 
+2 un l ew RB and get the best. Write for free book on wood 
AC n Tors : ‘ and tile silos ‘ontains valuable 
nat the fi form. IHBY. F “JORDAN. MeGullers, N. C. | oaths ndeee ll am mone oo ea 
building tile. Free estimates. Easy terms. 







Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 


Kalamazoo, Mich 








- Make $100 a Day— Be an 








‘ T. C. MOSS, St. Matthews, S. C. 





You can if you kt what t say and how | 
a to say it. $40 Home Study Cour ) $25. 
cae Spees am Sones when you ¢ ne to 
BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS po lage ted 
Gold Standard Farm offe = Pp “MISSOURI ‘AUCTION sc HOOL 
es 7 rte Migglcirgal } 8 year larges r 
Bees gilts and sows at bargain 818 Walnut St., ‘KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Spring pigs of either sex, Over one hun 
i dred to € iro. Foundation herds a 
specialty ‘Ther y better blood lines. 


J \ SV es: See 




















' Poland- 
| | Chinas 


Any Age 


30 Days 


Rock Bottom Prices 


Special Offer Next 


< | TRIAL 


We Ce send a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. tf i costs 
$1.97. If not, costs Fane ae Strow FRE Wene te toda 
Suy BALTIMORE, MD, 






nothiog 
STERLING COMPANY 









































| G. LANDON HOOVER PUREBRED POULTRY 

i Pleasant Dale Farm, Woodstock, Va. 

= ail LEGHORNS E 
Hatchi res f 

H BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS AT HALF PRICE! le ane 4 " Medlieed Rhode 

i Liberator-Giant Buster breeding. Spring pigs, | Island Reds and Anconas. Prices $1.75, $2.50 | 

i bred and open gilts. and $5. Write for further information and de- 

H Prices right. Write your wants. scriptive circular. LITTLE CEDARS FARM, 

i} Cc. R. BAILEY, adbourn, N. C. | Box 1344, High Point Rd., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

H 


PUREBRED POULTRY 








| - 


5,000 White 


stock is gro 


offer our friends. 


with our stock. 


Leghorn Pullets 


wn on free range. 
For 10, 


S.C. White Leghorn Pullets 
and Breeding Cockerels 


and Breeding Cockerels from wonderful winter layers to 
Our HIGH GRADE 
Write and let us tell you what our customers are doing 
12, 14 week old stock, $1.00 each and up. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


stock will make you splendid breeders. This 


Troutville, Va. 
oo 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





AUCTIONEER 




























4 VALITY Chicks 7c up C. O. D., Rocks, Reds, 
ent IcKS New Prices Leghorns ey mixed. 100% aot 
Prompt Free Live Deli P guaranteed. 19th season. atalog. 
Reds Orpingtons, Wyandottes Ancona, $18 L Le) Beakesns? Box 36. 

315; penny $7.00. Free Catalog gives quantity prices, Cc. M. LAUVER 
Missouri Poultry Sena, Columbia, Mo. McAlisterville, Pa. 
Purebred. | Afi Kinds, No it POSTPAID: | | 100% LIVE GUARANTEED. 
prices, quicker service. and Brown: aoe See Sc. ow perm 

Catalog Free. owet Orders ek 

ULTRY FARMS, BoxWD. Windsor, Mo, Kentucky Hatohery. 352. W. Lexington, Ky. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Carolina-Virginia Farm News 


Mexican Bean Beetle in the 


Mountains 
HE Mexican Bean Beetle is now pres- 
ent over most of the mountain sec- 


tion of North Carolina and as far east 
as Marion. Either of two dusting. mix- 
tures is recommended for this pest by 
Entomologist- Franklin Sherman, The 
first is a mixture of 1 pound calcium 
arsenate, 1 pound sulphur, and 4 pounds 
dust lime. The second is a mixture of 
1 pound calcium arsenate and 9 pounds 
hydrated or dust lime. The first, con- 
taining the sulphur, is considered slightly 
better but the second is simpler. If one 
prefers to use a liquid spray, we sug- 
gest a formula containing 34 pound cal- 
cium arsenate and 1%4 pounds dust lime 
to 50 gallons of water. Where the dust 
or the liquid is used, pains should be 
taken to see that the application reaches 
the under side of the leaves. 

Where one cannot get these materials, 
the beetles may be picked and the eggs 
crushed. Sometimes heavy dusting with 
wood or lime alone will help to 
hold the pests in check. Don’t use Paris 
green, 


ashes 


«MS 
Tscinis Followed Cabbage in 
Charleston District 


Irish potato crop in the Charles- 


[ gus 





ton district of South Carolina this 
year was approximately 1900 acres, or 
one-third more than last year. This 
great increase was due partially to the 
fact that the cabbage and many of the 
carrots, beets, and other early truck 
crops were killed during January and 
much of the land on which these were 
killed, was planted to potatoes. Truck- 
ers in that section usually follow that 
plan. That is when the early truck 
crops are killed in winter, the 
ind to Irish potatoes, thus making use 
of the land and of the fertilizer that 
was applied for the early truck crops. 
| In thi way, the losses from freezes that 
ir ever »w and then are greatly 
reduced 
Because of the freezes in January 
which |} ( out the cabbage in the 
Charleston district, the acreage to this 
rop this year was only 1,960 a m- 
| to than 3,000 last year. The 
replanted acreage has not yielded up to 
normal, the yields being around 100 to 
25 cra re as compared to 235 
ul The Yield this year was 
round 1,40) cars as compared to about 
3,700 last year. Shipment started early 
in May and was practically completed 
by the end of the month, 
S 8 


Wheat Pools Will Market 
50,000,000 Bushels 


i tenes growth of the 
arketi 


m ing movement 
development of the 
wheat associations, controlling 18 and 
25 per cent, respectively, of the Kansas 
and Indiana crops, bring the total mem- 
bership of 11 state wheat pools to more 
than 80,000. The pools do not yet con- 
trol 10 per cent of the nation’s crop, but 
the sign-up gives assurance that fully 
50,000,000 bushels, or 7 per cent, will be 


wheat 
important 
Two new 


cooperative 
is an 


season. 


pooled in 1924, or twice the amount 
pooled in 1923. 
The Oklahoma, North Dakota, and 


Kansas codperatives will sell the larg- 
est amounts, each approximately 
10,000,000 bushels on the basis of pres- 
ent crop forecasts. Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, Indiana, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Texas will also pool 
varying amounts. 
S33 

Screen to Keep the Flies Out 

HE house fly is a rapid messenger of 

death. It collects disease germs of 
all kinds on its body from all kinds of 
filth, and carries them to man and to his 
Ie 

No man. should be guilty of breeding 







flies to spread typhoid and other deadly 
diseases. The horse manure pile is a 
natural fly incubator and breeds the most 
flies when it is most neglected. 

The common type of outdoor closet on 
the farm is the from which the 
house fly collects the disease 
germs that it distributes. The closet 
should be carefully screened. 

All foods should be screened against 
the fly at all times. The doors and win- 
dows of the home should be carefully 
screened and every precaution should be 
taken to keep flies out. 


source 


most of 


Screen the dwelling and catch the flies 
in traps outside the house. 


G. H. ALFORD. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH 











In and Around the Negro 
Quarters 


EFORE the Civil War there were 
such and conveniences as 
have now. In fact, the only luxury 
had was slaves to work forus. Even 

owning 50 to 100 slaves did not 


no 
luxuries 
we 
we 
families 


spend as much money in 12 months as 
the average tenant family of today 
spends in one month. And while the 
white family did little manual labor in 
those days, | have heard my mother say 
she was more of a slave than anyone 
else on the plantation, having to go 


around to the cabins looking after the 
spinning and weaving, and waiting on 
the sick at all times of the night and 
day. 

The Negro slave was the happiest 
person on the plantation, for all he had 
to do was work as little as possible to 


ight 
masters sav 
clothed and 
characteristi 


tor 


avoid punishment. 
for the morrow, 
that they 
cared for 
of the 
all 
to a fault, 1 
would divide 


They took no thou 
their 
and 
It is 
to make e 


for 
were fed 
when sick. 
Negro race xcuses 


shortcoming They were 
sf 
white 


last pit ce 


generous 
folks, and 
of 


ved their 


their 


stranger. 


ashcake 
even with a 
They 


floors 


cabins with dirt 
and dirt chinineys. Th 
cornbread and fat 
holidays and at Christmas, whet 
they were given flour. They called 


It was rare then 


lived in log 
and stick j 
lived on bacon e€x- 


cept on 





“cake-bread.”’ 


groes to becomé insane or have tubér- 
culosis. At noon and at night and on 
rainy days they would pick the banjo 


| 


and dance and sing. They played marbles 


ind “odd trick” and seven up.” I 
used to carry a buttered biscuit to bet 
with them at “odd trick” and if they 
saw my father coming, they would run 
the cards under the ashes in the fire- 
place and ask me not to tell him, flat- 
tering me by saying that there was a 
certain good little white boy who never 
told his father what the black folks 
were doing. I never told on them. 

My mother used to have to call me 


out of the Negro quarters on Sundays 
and tie me in a chair to make me get 
my catechism. I was allowed to play 
with the Negro boys during the week. 
My parents used to tell the older Ne- 
groes to whip me if I was disrespectful 
to them, and I was more afraid of them 
than of my parents. They would get a 
switch and chase me, but always let me 
outrun them and get away. 
F. B. ROBERTS 

Charlotte County, Va. 

S38 


NE pound of dry powdered arsenate 

of lead mixed with six pounds of 
air-slaked lime makes a good remedy 
for worms on cabbage. This mixture 
may be applied with a duster or shaken 
through a thin cloth bag. It is best to 
make the application early in the morn- 
ing when there is moderate dew and 
four or five applications at intervals of 
10 days may be needed for late cabbage, 
perhaps less for the quicker maturing 
varieties—Franklin Sherman. 
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VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive 


DISPLAY advertising 


Cire ul: ition— State s s Covered— Farmers’ Exchat ange —| Livestock Display— 
( nia nd Va | $ ’ r 
M Valle | Ark..'Miss.,"Ta., and 7 8 cents per W § 
1 Texas and 8. Okla 's RS. t 
Cor n rate—all f Ss p> $141.00 4 








Farms 





tisers to use other e 








for 


editior 18 r 
FARMERS’ BXCHANGE 
edition ot! ! I \ 








s you wish to use 
































Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editior 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Kt 1 ¢ T I D 
AL ESTATE +o 
R E 1 K \ s. ¢ 
r 7 r - 
NORTH CAROLINA ( ( I 
Seen TEE ETETES ~-— I I i. \ 
Fo \ f a . 
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: ia i hor Cabbage, | I a 1 1 r 
. ( 1 f TL 00 "¢ } i Tit s j ( Fra 
8. K N. 4 Der .. See ere i 
Cabbage a i ate imme at 
heading sh, OO, 9K« 1,000 $1 
ad he I i 10,000, $7.50) expressed Satisfaction gu writes K 
beautif id a. il Franklit Va 
~ oe ye ‘| . M ons ff Cabbage and Tomat plants for late 
pastures summer 200, 7 oo. $l 1.000, $1.56 prepaie 
vem por w 10,000, $10 expressed Satist on guarantice ride 
Write Rt 1. Fox water Plant Co., Frank Va 
—_—__—_—— Cabbage Plants.— Leading y es: 100 
7 Loe ¢ >, postpaid; 10.000 F10.00 
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4 t ives all 1 Ta > le 
T. B. Gallaher, General Freight & Passenger Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 1 Santa Fe Bldg., Amarillo, Texas. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Learn at Home or. School.—Bookkeeping, shorthand 
on credit Position guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


AGENTS WANTED 


etna — 
Fruit Trees for Sale- —Agents ne 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, ‘Concord, 

Spteiateeensertnn 














Concord 


Sell nationally advertised oil ea 
comm issicr He rbert Company, Granite City, I 


Rummage & Sales make $50.00 daily Offer wonder- 
Ml values, We start you. Wholesale Distributors,” 








Dept. 105, 609 Divis m Street, Chicago. 

Mason sold 18 Comet Spraye rs and Autowashers 
me Saturday Profits $2.50 each Particulars free 
~aew 30 years Rusler (« Johnstown, Ohio, 

HELP WANTED 

Men, Boys 18 uy.—$133 month Railway mail clerks, 

anklin Institute, Dept. M13 Rochester, N. Y. 

Railway stal © forks. Start $123 month Rail- 
mul pa xpenses | questions free Columbus 


I 
nstitute, 1-1, ¢ ‘lumii, Ohio 


All men, women, boys and girls 
> accept government positions 


7 to 65, willing 
tationary, write Mr Ozment, si 


1 
7-$250, traveling or 
St. Louis,, Mo., 














mediately 
Ear $110 $250 monthly, expen: aid a ail- 
. ] on expenses paid as Rail- 
; Traffic Tnspoe« Position xuaranteed after com 
pletion of home study course or money 
opportunities Write for free 
Business Training Inst., Buf- 

SALESMEN 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
Good side line for farmers, teachers and othe 


, érmanent job for good workers. Write today 
r terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


MACHINERY 


Green Pea Shellers.—Satisfaction guaranteed. Bul- 
d Machine W wks, Roseboro, N. C. 


CORN HARVESTER 


wh Harvester cuts and piles on harvester or wind- 
+ Man and horse cuts and shocks equal Corn 
der. Sold in every state. Only $25 with bundle 
hoi tttachment. Testimonials and _ catalog free 
pore of Harvester. Process Harvester Co., 


PLANTS | 


: BBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 
ere Rico, Nancy Hall Southern Queen Triumph, 

0-1 000. prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico plants $2.00 1,000, 

c id. Quick service. O. D. Murray, Claremont, 


























» Rico Potato plants, $1.00 per thousand: send 
ond with rder; quick shipment. W. W. Williams, 
» Ga. 


Tomato, Cabbage and ~ Clara plants; 5 Succession 
| itch: 250, 50c: 500, 75¢; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid, 
ter Parks besash. N. 


he Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Norton Yam 
plants for immediate shipment: $1.75, 1,000; 
$8.00; 10,000, $15.00. Riverside Farms, Mon- 


















Tomatoes same ¢ 
very Id 


abbage. Guarantee goo 
nt Co Franklit Va. 








Cabbage 10 varieti 
will get service, satis 
wT soo $1 1,000 





delive 
» 10,000, $10) ex 
Franklir Va 
abbage, Collar 
Oo: 1,000 





essed 


Plants All 





Fresh grown 
00 





and Tomat 5 

lect $1.25 $2.00 re *pper and Exg- 
plants, pos rhomasville "plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga, 

Cabbage, Tomato and ¢ ird pla 1 . vari- 
eties for late crop ume cl oo 0, $1.00 
1,000, $1 >, postpai 0006 XPTeSst Slat ( d 
order and k delivery guar eed } tt 
plant bu m reliable g vers Maple Grove Farms 
Franklir a 

> million fine ¢ t oe, ¢ Tomato 4 

t ‘ ' re Cabt Wakefields, ¢ ‘ 
itel All Season 

eties romato 

ind Baltimore 

TL ’ $1.50, mailed 

Take no chances 

inia Guarantee 


deal’ wv 
Wholesale Grow 








money by w 
y nursery 
Tenn 





Ocean Spr ings Pecan Nursery 
Growers of all leading varieties 
Pabst, Manager, Ocean Spring Miss 


tablished 1883. 
Gc. €. 


pecans } 





Budded and 
Largest 
Cata- 
Lum- 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Rearing 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guars 
log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, 
berton, Miss 








| SEED 


BEANS 
Kecleaned Seed Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.50 
per bushel f. o. b. New Bern, N. C J. H. Parker 
& Co 





PEAS 
Catawba County Cowpeas, $3.50 bushel, if unsold. 
Cash. Catawba Seed Store, Hickory, _N G 
POTATOES 
Peach Blow Seed Potatoes, $1.65 bushel i 
Liberty, N. © 


Moore 
Lookout Mountain Seed Potatoes, $1.75 per bushel 

(56 pounds ; five bushels, $1.50 Robt. A. Harris 
Owing ( 


| POULTRYANDEGGS | 


BABY CHICKS 


Baby (Chicks, 6¢ wW 14 pure bre 
free Missouri Hatchery, Box 601, Cl 




















Chicks. 15 varieties Summer prices L 
catalog. Tooth Farms, Box 515, Clinton, 







chick w «January 

mmib White 
My mammoth incubators are 
big white eggs every week 
post, full count, 100° live d 
per 1(> Prompt shipment Choice 
male birds at reasonable prices t 
loge Thirteenth season Carl Gillils 
AE 








JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


Jersey Black Giants.—100 chicks $15. iH, Berk, 
Jacksons 1} Mills Lakewood, N. J. 














LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn Hens 150 at $1 25 each; year old; 
heavy layers P. A. Lineberry, Siler City, N , 


“Trapnested White Leghorns, pullets and pedigreed 
cockerels Middleboro Farm, Rt. 1, Box 60, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


High grade Single Comb White Leah s, bred for 
both exhibition and egg a ed breed- 
ing hens, one and two years old, and "March hatched 
mallets at $1.25 each. E. D. Watkins, Farmville, Va., 
Star Route 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


200° pure’ ebred year! ling W hite Leghorn he ns, $1 10 
each Black Giant cockerels, $2.00 each. Daltonia 
C 


Farms, Harmony, N 























Type Registered Rerkshires Choice bred 





DUROC-JERSEYS 











I & I 
\\ W Huff 
’ Va 
oO. I. € 
I ( I ! & Bog 
‘ ! Ra ! NY 
POLAND-CHINAS 
] ‘ S$ I nes t big 
\ M , Farn 
] Va 
1 1 ! China pring pigs, fall boars, 
sow erd = boa holera im- 
I A. E. Sn KR sonville, N. ¢ 
Big Type Poland gilts, with papers, 10 weeks 
‘ ible ated iwains heolera wet bree ling 
each Write Rob H. B Pomaria, S. ¢ 
YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshires Famou OTT h ba hogs Seven 
veeks old registe ved stock L ‘ 8 boar 
Sows $25; boars $20 Pox 3 Rn ) (reensboro, 


_ ABERDEEN.-. ANGUS - 





ered bulls five 1d seven months “old 
Good individuals Z%. V. Pate, Laurel Hill, N. ¢ 

GUERNSEYS 

Registered Guernsey bull ir years old, § $100. 1 Rose 
Hill Stock Farm, Rose Hill, a © 

Purebred Guernsey attle; male and female; all 

ages Priced ell T. D. Brown, Salisbury, N. ¢ 
HEREFORDS 

For Sale One pu <1 Hereford heifer calf with 

polled breeding Six "a N. L. Cranford, Win 








JERSEYS 

For Sale Rexistered Jersey bu R. L. Shu 

r Newt yn. © 
* 

For Sale Registered Jerse bu 17 months old 
J. KR. A. Barger, Rt ( N ( 

Re tered Jersey bul COV heifers Bred for 
butter luced J ho A bargair for omeone 
we Va 

SHORTHORNS 
Sh rt Young bulls an heifers for 
fale at Meadow View Farm Salis- 
bury 97 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep, Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn 


Goats for Sale.—Young half breed Toxggenberg, $5.00 
each G F. Watson Red Springs, N c 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








For Sale Reef cattle, car lots Frank J. Payne, 
Lyons, Ga 
Great herds of 35, agg Holsteins and Durocs, 
Knapp Farn Nashvi Tenn 
ou want Holstein or Guernsey calves, write 


If y 
Edgewood Farm Whitewater, Wis 


Register of Merit dam Bulls 
M Stock Farm, 


Bull Calves, Heifers 
at bargain for 30 day Mt. Pleasant 





40 beauti dairy heifer some close springers 
teins and Jerseys, $39.00. W. Hund 
led and horned cows and 
heey chamypior 1 rams and 
Hugh Coyner, W Bo WS, a 





3 F Hog Dealer or Feeder, would you 
rested in handling some good thrifty pigs or 
on a 50-50 basis and remitting to me after 














hogs are sold Francis EK, Houston, Fairfield, Va 
Anything in hos _| line 

High class purebred pigs and shi r prices 
Big Boned Poland ‘China Duroc and first 
CTUSst most profitable feeders more, 8 
weeks old, $6.00 each; 50 to 60 pounds 7.00; 80 to 
100 pounds, $10.00 each; all stock guaranteed Hed - 


ford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va 


: HOG BUILDER 


Sample, price, 
Seaufort, N. C 


Fish Meal for_ swine. 
request J. P. Betts, 


| PET STOCK 


Registered 
Acre Kennel, 


>, formula on 








White Collie pups; Green 


Marion, Ala 
Pedigreed Registered White Collie Pups. Mrs. 
Janie Eiland, Sprott Ala 


beauties. 


_ Foxes Wanted 100 young or old; grays or reds. 
P. Cooper, Henderson, N. ¢ 


For Sale.—Collic 


puppies; males $10 each and fe- 

males $8 each J. PL Davi Groseclose, Va 
For Sale Five Collie and German Police pups, 
eight full Collies John H. Deal, Morganton, N. © 


descendants of Coman- 
males $25.00 Thos 


Purebred Pointer puppies; 
che Frank Femal es $15.00; 
Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va 

Registered white Collies; lovely pets, useful heilp- 
ers. Priced right; satisfaction guaranteed Hose- 
land Kennels Burkeville, Va 

“Airedale Pups Good blood lines as you find. Sev- 
eral championships Not entitled to registration 
Males $15 00 Mrs. W. (. Warren, Hurdles Mill, 
N. €. 











Registerable Very best breed 
Males $9.00; 
Winnsboro, 


Airedale Puppies 
ing and type; guaranteed bargains 
females $4.00. Buena Vista Kennels, 
& ¢, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








5,000 Leghorn pullets for sale Also Brown Leg- 
horns and Anconas The best I have ever produced 
Ten. weeks old at $1.00 each Fourteen weeks old 
at $1.25 each. Order from this advertisement Im 
mediate shipment. (. A. Norman, 8301, Knoxville, 
Tenn 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C. Stuart, Eastover, S. C. 
Dereamtres. Big type. Oak Grove Stock Farm, 
Concord, N. 
~ For Sale ee ‘Berkshire . pigs, 
J. A. Wilson, Wellville, Va. 




















, $6.00 and $8.00, 





Berkshires—Big type. James W. Graves, American 
National Bank, "* Richmond, Va. 


FOR THE TABLE 


Fancy Comb Honey.- Ten pound pails $2.50 each, 
J. O. Hallman, Waycross 

Honey New extracted fancy ~ Honey in 400 pound 
barrels, 15 cents pound f. o. b. C. H. Herndon, Hay- 
low, Ga 


Fancy comb Honey, in 5 pound pails, 16 to case, 
$16.50: 8 to case $8.25. Fancy extract Honey 
5 pound pails, 16 to case, $14.50; 8 to case, $7 
also Honey in barrels. W. O. Gibbs, Enigma, 


HARNESS—SADDLES 











U. S. Government Saddles, complete with fenders, 
luggage straps, real russet cow hide, A grade, brand 
new $6.20; same use! $5.10, perfect condition. Army 
Bridles, double bit, double rein, new $2.50; used 
$1.80. New Army Saddle Biankets, wool lined, $1.25. 
Express, allow examination, or can ship parcel post. 
W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 





KODAK FINISHING 





OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
( \ Ui I 





PATENTS 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 
Fi 1M poultry imple pric form 
t . eo on BMeaut N. 4 


ROOFING 





Roo ( 
rs 
ally t ! l I | | 
M t M | ! 
Pj K g 1) ' uM. ¢ 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
Insure vour ¢ ( ‘a tl boll weevi At 
tractive 1 es Ca umsAt ite ind) Dusting Ma 
chinery Ss t ipvly 4 Newna Ga 
For Sa ( Arse 1 eel 
ms, 1 i by Nit ( Aue ‘ ul 
wuaranite 1 > ev ment 1 i ons 
at $12.50 per 10) pound Spring Banking & Met 
antile (¢ Heath Spring N ( a oe 
_ TOBACCO” Xe 
laa I Chewing wy $1 
$3.0 ( pou ls $5.25 Smoking pends 
$ »; 20 pounds $4.00 Hickory 





$1.25; 1 pounds 
Ridge Farms, Maytiel Ky 


BUY OR EXCHANGE _ 





Wanted More cream shippers. Can use y 
all year round Prompt and accurate returt 
erences on request In answering state quant 
able Catawba Creamery Comy any, Hickory 








Egg Grades for ‘Country 
Buyers 

UYERS' egg grades have been pre- 

pared by the United States Depart 


Agriculture in an effort to sim- 
facilitate 


ment of 
plify egg standards and to 
trading on a uniform basis between pro- 
ducers and country buyers. Only twe 
grades, No. 1 and No. 2, are provided for 
sound shell eggs 

~ Grade No. 1 consists of eggs of an 
weight of 24 ounces net per 
with a minimum weight at the 
ounces per dozen for individ- 
The shell shall be practi- 
cally clean and sound; the air cell shall 
be of a depth of 3 inch or less, local- 
ized, and may be slightly tremulous; the 
yolk may be visible and mobile; the 
mably 1 


average 
dozen, 

rate of 22 
ual Cys. 


firm, and the devel 
germ may be slightly 


white reas¢ 
opment of the 
visible. 

Grade No. 2 consists of eggs of an 
average weight of 22 ounces net per 
dozen, with a minimum weight at the 
rate of 18 ounces per dozen for indi 
shell clean or dirty, but 
a depth of 
over 3% inch, and bubbly or freely mo 
bile; the yolk plainly visible and freely 
mobile; the white weak and watery, and 
the germ development clearly visible, but 
with no blood showing. 


vidual eggs; the 


sound; the air cell having 


prospective production 
the supply of egs of 
high quality will not be excessive and 
will bring much better prices propor- 
tionately than ordinary eggs, the depart- 
ment points out, in urging farmers to 
produce high quality eggs and to market 
them through agencies or to buyers who 
appreciate quality and will pay for it 
Under the present system of paying a 
flat price for eggs, the producers of good 
penalized by receiving 
worth, 


Despite heavy 
of eggs this year, 


quality eggs are 
than their eggs are 
whereas the careless producer whose 
eggs are poor or bad receives more than 
he is justly entitled to receive, the dé 
partment says. Use of the buyers’ egg 
grades just promulgated is expected to 
corrgct this situation. 
% 28 

AVE you seen any boll weevils? Do 

you have big shoe bills? Do you 
keep cows? Do you have an orchard? 
Do you work horses? If you answer 
yes, to any of these questions, then there 
was a message for you in last week’s 


a lower price 


Progressive Farmer. Cotton growers 
should file away Franklin Sherman’s 
specific directions for calcium arsenate 


If you pay big bills for shoes 
and harness, you should preserve the 
rules for making leather last longer. 
Cow owners should study the report of 
the Fairfax Cow Testing Association. 
And for everybody who has an orchard 
or. keeps a horse or mule, there was an 
important lesson on page 3. 


dusting. 
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Mi. Par Me a Re 
L oy haa OS a 


EL ee Cee 


“* 





The Biggest Measure of Good Mater- 

lals, Careful Making, Style, Comfort 

and Long Wear Ever Put Into a 
Service Shirt. 





Here Are Features You How You Can Get This 
Cannot Find in Any Other Great Shirt For 
Service Shirt Only $4.00 Postpaid 


[f you will use the coupon bel 
filling it in carefully and giving us 





Roomy Cut, which means easy set; Five firmly fasten- 
ed pearl buttons; front pleat goes below pants line; 
continuous, one-piece sleeve bane (see illustration), pinnae ige nse wana 
extra strength at this extra strain point; double stitched iio afl hatin pete at $l 
seams throughout; reinforced shoulders; separate pen- ; 
cil and watch pockets. Made of the famous Lullwater 
Blue Yarn Chambray, which holds its color far past 
all other blue chambrays. 


the name of your usual dealer, we 
will, until your dealer has this 











Every mechanical step — from the raw cotton to the 
finished shirt — done in our modern plant. Every re- 
handling expense is cut out and the quality of shirt 
thereby increased. 


Merchants 


You will find this the most sensational $1.00 shirt you 
have ever handled. It outwears all other $1.00 shirts 
because it is more strongly made. It holds its color 


and it has style. Attach to this coupon money order or cash for number of shirts 
wanted, at $1.00 each. Fill out coupon very carefully. 


LULLWATER MFG. CO., Dept. 8, Atlanta, Ga 
Your profits on this shirt are long and sales are quickly 
made. Merchants everywhere vote this the biggest 
value dollar shirt in America. 


Send me, all postage prepaid, 


P ane My name is 
Write at Once for ae ee 
Full Information! My | wy shict deater's 


His address is 
(Fill out every line carefully) 











